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FACING THE ISSUE IN RACIAL 
DISCRIMINATION 


ANY OF US who are interested in 

the problem of race relations 

regret the negative attitude which 

characterizes some recent pronounce- 

ments. We read in Time (March 26, 
1951) of a peculiar ultimatum: 


South Carolina Governor James F. Byrnes 
was worried about an anti-segregation 
suit due for hearing in Charleston federal 
court this May. Regardless of the outcome 
there, he was sure the issue would eventually 
go right on up to his old colleagues on the 
U.S. Supreme Court, too. Last week Jimmy 
Byrnes gave the South Carolina Education 
Association (white teachers only) his thoughts 
on segregation, and along the way served 
an astonishing ultimatum: 

“T hope the United States Supreme Court 
will uphold what has been the law* of the 
land for more than a century but, in any 
event, South Carolina will not now, nor 
for many years to come, mix white and 
colored children in our schools. 


* [Footnote in the original]: As the law has 
been interpreted by the Supreme Court, segre- 
gation is legal, provided the state furnishes equal 
facilities for whites and Negroes. 


“T hope the South Carolina General 
Assembly will act to influence the court by 
providing schools substantially equal for 
both white and Negro pupils. We should do 
it because it is right and also because it is 
wise in view of the suit. 

“Should the federal courts outlaw segre- 
gation in our schools we will, if it be possible, 
live within the law, preserve the public 
school system, and maintain segregation 
at the same time. 

“Tf that is not possible, reluctantly we 
will abandon the public school system.” 


Such pronouncements as this one 
from Governor Byrnes ignore the 
great progress which is being made in 
the South and the hope that the sig- 
nificant changes in the situation in 
higher education will lead soon to the 
acceptance of similar changes at other 
levels. May I refer specifically to re- 
cent changes in Kentucky, which I 
described in a talk delivered before the 
Regional Conference on Discrimina- 
tions in Higher Education in Chicago 
last fall. These changes occurred dur- 
ing the time I held the position of dean 
of the University of Kentucky. 
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I know that no generalizations can 
be made from such a limited experi- 
ence. The total record is becoming 
more meaningful and encouraging, 
however, as now one state and then 
another adds to the testimony of great 
gains in the elimination of discrimina- 
tions in higher education. 

All of us are aware of the rapidity of 
change in the technological aspects of 
our civilization. Most of us believe, on 
the other hand, that changes in social 
attitudes and customs come about 
very slowly. That is what we who ad- 
ministered higher education in Ken- 
tucky thought. In June, 1948, when a 
Negro filed suit in the federal courts to 
compel us to admit him to the gradu- 
ate school of our University, we 
thought that the citizens of Kentucky 
were not ready for such a drastic 
change in social customs. We then in 
great haste set up and put into effect a 
plan designed to achieve “equal but 
separate” facilities in graduate and 
professional education. Though the 
preparation of such a plan was dis- 
tasteful to most of us who participated 
in it, our legal advisers insisted that 
such a program would strengthen our 
defense in the court. The plan was a 
flimsy and unworkable mixture of two 
institutions whereby University of 
Kentucky professors and library books 
would be transported, as needed, 
thirty miles to the campus of our Ne- 
gro college at Frankfort. As dean of 
the University, I was to administer 
this new program. 

My respect for administration 
reached a new low as I watched this 
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program of “equal but separate”’ edu- 
cation for Negroes, which I was ad- 
ministering, struggle along through 
the year 1948-49 with failure as its 
obvious result. And my respect for 
myself, both as an administrator and 
as a defendant in the civil suit in the 
federal district court, was not increas- 
ing. 

As the suit progressed through the 
court during the fall and winter of 
1948-49, some of us began to notice 
what seemed to be a new tone in the 
informal discussion of Kentuckians. 
For example, at the Rotary Club a 
head of a long-established and wealthy 
Kentucky family, which had once 
owned slaves, said that it was time for 
a change, that the Negroes now de- 
served to be allowed to attend our 
graduate school. His companion, a 
successful merchant, replied that try- 
ing to duplicate facilities was most 
uneconomical. Later, at a party I 
heard a city official, who is a Demo- 
crat and an elder in one of Lexing- 
ton’s leading churches, say that his 
family was divided on the issue—two 
in favor of admitting Negroes to the 
University of Kentucky and two op- 
posed, and he ended his comments 
with, “It has got to come, I guess.” 
Polls of public opinion, some very 
carefully taken, showed that large ma- 
jorities of faculty members and stu- 
dents of the University were in favor 
of admitting Negroes. The few who 
had openly opposed such action were 
talking less and with greater calmness. 
And so the evidences of a change in 
the attitude of our fellow-citizens ac- 
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cumulated. We wondered: possibly 
Kentuckians are willing to change so- 
cial customs. 

Then came the decision of the fed- 
eral district court, on April 27, 1949. 
After citing the defendants, including 
me, the judge concluded that the plan 
of equal but separate education “does 
not and cannot afford the equality of 
education facilities and training re- 
quired by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. The refusal to admit plaintiff to 
the graduate school of the University 
of Kentucky solely because of his race 
and color constitutes a denial of rights 
secured under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. Plaintiff and all other Negroes 
similarly qualified ... are... entitled 
to be admitted to the graduate and 
professional schools of the University 
of Kentucky.” 

Would the University of Kentucky 
appeal this decision of the district 
court to higher federal courts? At 
first, nearly everyone assumed that 
such action would surely follow. Not 
that there was a chance of reversal, 
but it would be a successful stalling. 
When the Board of Trustees of the 
University met a few weeks later, a 
lengthy resolution was presented 
which would, if approved, lead to the 
actual building of a university for Ne- 
groes with facilities equal to those at 
the University of Kentucky. The min- 
utes of that board meeting are very 
succinct and suggestive as they record 
the board’s action: 

After some discussion [of the resolution 


and motion], there was offered a substitute 
motion that the Lyman T. Johnson case be 
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not appealed, for obvious reasons, and that 
the decision of the Federal Court be ac- 
cepted. The motion was seconded and 
carried. 


This official and courageous action 
of the Board of Trustees was wel- 
comed by us in administrative posi- 
tions, by most of the students and 
faculty, and by most other Kentucki- 
ans who expressed themselves in any 
way. Just an occasional word of op- 
position was heard. A radical change 
in Kentucky’s social customs had 
come about and had been generally 
accepted. 

Then my work as an administrative 
officer changed from administering 
programs “equal but separate” to 
planning for the admission of both 
races to our University. Several per- 
sons warned me of the dangers in- 
volved. Some of them predicted that 
serious trouble, possibly even blood- 
shed, might result from the action 
contemplated. This new phase of my 
administrative work gave me new in- 
terests. My respect for administration 
was raised to a new high in contrast to 
the low of a few months before. My 
respect for myself now enjoyed an up- 
ward trend. I was proud of what Ken- 
tucky was doing and pleased to have a 
part in this new program. 

We had estimated an enrolment of 
from five to ten Negroes at our 1949 
summer session. We registered thirty 
—all in the graduate school. As these 
Negroes registered, I interviewed each 
of them. I spoke of the need for co- 
operation and tolerance. I gave assur- 
ance that we at the University wanted 
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the new program to be successful. I 
was very favorably impressed with the 
group—their dress, their manners, 
their poise, their apparent joy in par- 
ticipating in a “new day” for Ken- 
tucky. Several of them reminded me 
that they, too, were Kentuckians. All 
of them said that I could count on 
them to help. I was sure, after these 
conferences, that no need had existed 
for my having made special appeals 
for co-operation. 

The larger-than-expected enrol- 
ment of Negroes caused a few of our 
citizens to renew their predictions 
that serious trouble was ahead. I shall 
now report to you the most serious 
trouble that developed. A professor in 
a history class had, it seems, assigned 
seats to his class—a Negro on the sec- 
ond row and white students on the 
first and the third row. Any professor 
at the University of Kentucky has a 
right to seat his students as he desires. 
At the second class meeting, the text- 
book was being used. The Negro stu- 
dent had not yet purchased his book. 
A white student on the third row, no- 
ticing this situation, changed his seat 
without permission, moving to the 
side of the Negro so that they could 
share a book. The professor later com- 
mented, “What can I do when there is 
such disregard of my seating instruc- 
tions?” Frankly, the professor and all 
who heard of this situation were 
pleased. 

Other examples of the favorable re- 
ception of Negroes to the University 
of Kentucky are easily found. In an 
education course which was divided 


into committees, two Negroes were 
elected chairmen of their respective 
groups. In the Graduate Education 
Club, a Negro was elected secretary. 
The new policy of admitting Negroes 
had been so successful that a special 
feature article, three-fourths of a page 
in length, published in the Courier- 
Journal of Louisville under date of 
July 17, 1949, used the title, “The 
University of Kentucky Has No Dif- 
ficulty in Assimilating Negro Stu- 
dents.” 

There were, of course, some real 
problems, but all have been of a very 
minor nature. A small group of white 
students started a petition, asking the 
dismissal of Negro students from the 
University. Because so few would sign 
the petition, it was never officially pre- 
sented to the University. A father of 
two girls who were enrolled in the Uni- 
versity came to me, threatening to 
withdraw his daughters from our Uni- 
versity and to promote and head a 
delegation (crusade) to go to Frank- 
fort to protest to the governor. The 
daughters continued in our Univer- 
sity, and the protest meeting was 
never held. Rumors told of the early 
morning burning of two crosses on our 
campus. Interest in the rumors was 
not sufficient to warrant an investiga- 
tion. 

At the end of the 1949 summer ses- 
sion, a Negro man was awarded the 
Master’s degree—the first degree ever 
awarded by the University of Ken- 
tucky to a Negro. As we saw this Ne- 
gro march in the academic procession, 
take his seat in the auditorium with 
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the other Seniors, step in alphabetical 
order to the platform for his diploma, 
and receive at the end of the ceremony 
the congratulations of his friends, we 
who had been sued in federal court, 
who had lost our suit, who had 
planned and administered a “new 
day” in higher education in Kentucky 
—we heaved a sigh of relief, breathed 
a prayer of thanksgiving, and threw 
our chests farther out than ever be- 
fore. The experiment was over and 
successfully over. Social change some- 
times comes faster than you’d think! 

Yes, social customs are being 


changed—not as fast as new technical 
gadgets appear, not as fast as many of 
us would desire. But social customs 
are being changed, and sometimes the 
men and women in leadership posi- 
tions are unaware of the willingness of 
the people for such changes. Many 


Kentuckians remember back to 1904, 
when our legislature passed a law 
which required separate schools for 
Negroes and whites. It was a very spe- 
cific law with serious penalties for 
violations. These same Kentuckians 
forty-five years later decided not to 
appeal a lower-court decision which 
gave a mandate for the admission of 
Negroes to the state university, and 
after a few weeks they witnessed the 
enrolment of Negroes along with 
whites in the University classes. These 
same Kentuckians in their legislature 
in 1950 amended the 1904 law so as to 
permit amy college in Kentucky, pri- 
vate or public, to make its own deci- 
sion about admitting Negroes to cur- 
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riculums not adequately provided for 
in Kentucky’s Negro college. 

Today, forty-seven years after pas- 
sage of the segregation law, all the col- 
leges in Louisville, Kentucky, have 
announced that they will admit Ne- 
groes. Berea College in Berea, Ken- 
tucky, has announced that it will ad- 
mit Negroes. During the 1950 sum- 
mer session of the University of Ken- 
tucky, sixty-six Negroes were en- 
rolled, more than twice the number 
enrolled in the preceding summer. 
Thus, in the cycle of the lives of living 
Kentuckians, this commonwealth has 
shifted from an official and severe pol- 
icy of race segregation in higher edu- 
cation to a policy permitting the two 
races to be educated in the same col- 
leges and universities—a social, moral, 
and intellectual change that would 
have seemed incredible in 1904. 

This account of our experiences in 
Kentucky is a matter of record. Other 
southern states have made and are 
making similar progress. May I sug- 
gest that we seek our insights concern- 
ing this problem from those southern 
educators and laymen who are positive 
and constructive in their approach and 
that we refuse to let the ultimatum- 
pronouncing governors dominate our 
thinking concerning the prospects for 
solving this problem. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION 


ARL J. MCGRATH, United States 
Commissioner of Education, has 
announced changes in the organiza- 
tion of the federal Office of Education. 
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The reorganization was effected on 
February 9, and most of its features 
followed recommendations resulting 
from an appraisal of the organization 
and activities of the Office which was 
made by the Public Administration 
Service. Francis S. Chase, of the De- 
partment of Education, University of 
Chicago, served as chief consultant. 
The recommendations made to the 
Commissioner are found in A Report 
on an Administrative Survey of the U.S. 
Office of Education of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, copies of which are 
being distributed by the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

The Public Administration Service 
began its study of the Office in July, 
1950, and took three months to find 
that the “Office suffers from a sense of 
destiny unrealized...that it has 
never had the resources at its com- 
mand to equal its mission . . . that it 
has never yet found itself.” In sum- 
mary, the appraisers found: 


1. The emphasis as to types of service 
has shifted in the Office of Education from 
research to consultative and advisory serv- 
ices. 

2. Both the studies conducted by the 
Office and the consultative services are 
spread over a large number of aspects of 
education, many of them comparatively 
minor in terms of the fundamental problems 
of American education. 

3. Many educational problems of national 
importance are not receiving effective atten- 
tion from the Office. 

4. There is not sufficient systematic 
evaluation of studies, publications, and con- 
sultative services to indicate how much such 
services are contributing to the stated pur- 
poses of the Office. 
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The dispersion of activities and the 
fragmentation of the program into 
more or less unrelated parts, as well as 
certain inadequacies in the perform- 
ance of stated functions, are traceable 
to four facts: 


1. The present divisional organization, 
combined with prevailing notions of divisional 
autonomy. Few of the major problems of edu- 
cation fall neatly within the scope of a single 
division, and the attempt to deal with them 
independently on a divisional basis is not 
likely to prove effective... . 

2. The specialist staffing pattern, together 
with the concept of specialist self-determination 
of ways in which time is to be spent. The idea 
of staffing the Office with specialists in the 
teaching of various subjects... tends to 
emphasize services in areas of curriculum 
and instruction which are the very areas in 
which there is the greatest fear of federal 
interference. It would seem more logical to 
confine curriculum services to such broad 
matters as determining social, civic, and 
vocational needs to be met through the cur- 
riculum, discovering and disseminating facts 
in regard to how learning takes place, how 
learning experiences may be best organized, 
how teaching may be improved, and so 
3. The lack of comprehensive Office-wide 
planning with due attention to the processes 
of investigation, forecasting, evaluation, and 
decision-making. Adequate planning of Office 
programs to meet major educational needs 
cannot be done on the basis of exchange of 
opinions through committees and confer- 
ences [a common practice in the Office]. It 
requires: (1) thorough investigation, in- 
volving the assembling and interpreting of 
all pertinent data; (2) forecasting of needs 
and developments in the light of such in- 
vestigation; (3) tentative determination of a 
course of action as indicated by the fore- 
casts; (4) careful calculation of the probable 
effects of the program decided upon; (5) con- 
tinuous evaluation of all elements of the 
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situation and of the Office program; and (6) 
adaptation of the program to changing 
needs or to overcome deficiencies revealed 
by evaluation. These planning processes 
must have Office-wide direction and research 
facilities. 

4. The failure to develop effective Office- 
wide processes for program effectuation and 
co-ordination. ... The present measures for 
mobilizing needed Office resources to give 
effect to plans are clumsy, inadequate, and 
incapable of breaking down the walls of 
separation between sections and divisions. 
There is need for a central service to provide 
the necessary facts and to advise the Com- 
missioner with reference to the require- 
ments of each project for staff, travel funds, 
printing, and other facilities. 


In line with the recommendations, 
the new organization provides for 
three divisions instead of the former 
eight. The new units are: State and 
Local School Systems, with Wayne O. 
Reed as assistant commissioner; Voca- 
tional Education, Raymond Gregory, 
assistant commissioner; and Higher 
Education, John Dale Russell, assist- 
ant commissioner. Another division, 
to be temporary, will deal with De- 
fense-related Activities and is headed 
by James O’Brien. 

In announcing the reorganization, 
Commissioner McGrath said: 


This plan calls for the direction of our 
attention and efforts primarily towards: (1) 
anticipation and speedy identification of ma- 
jor educational problems; (2) study and de- 
velopment of means to meet and resolve the 
problems; (3) promotion and stimulation of 
action along lines indicated; and (4) evalu- 
ation to check on progress and lead to dis- 
covery of further major education needs. It 
likewise calls for the strengthening of 
Office-wide program planning and co-ordi- 
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nating services and the centering of program 
operations in three major operating units. 
We are charting our broad course for the 
future—the details will become clearer as 
we actually implement the basic plans. 


DEFERMENT PLAN FOR PROMISING 
STUDENTS 


NEW PLAN for deferring students 
from the draft is reported by the 
U.S. News and World Report of March 
30, 1951, in an article entitled ““We’ve 
Been Asked about Student-Draft 
Changes.” The following paragraphs 
are quoted from that report, with a 
few changes to shorten the quotation 
or to eliminate the question-and-an- 
swer form: 


Many students, after their school year, 
are to be deferred from draft to continue 
education under the plan prepared by Selec- 
tive Service for presidential approval.” 

All of the better students will get a 
chance at deferment. A high-school Senior, 
for example, will have an opportunity to 
take a test. If he passes with a grade of 70 
or better, he can ask for deferment on that 
basis if accepted for college. 

Among college students, a Freshman this 
year, if in the upper half scholastically of 
the male members of his class, can get de- 
ferment on that ground, under the plan. Or if 
he passes the aptitude test with a mark of 70, 
he can be deferred. As a Sophomore, a stu- 
dent can get postponement of service if in the 
upper two-thirds of his class. That means 
two out of three Sophomores have a chance. 
For Juniors, it is the upper three-fourths. Or 
Sophomores and Juniors, just as Freshmen, 
can rate deferment by making 70 on a test. 

Seniors, like other students, already have 
deferment until the end of the school year, 


Nore: Since this was written, Selective 
Service has ruled that no students may take the 
test until they have commenced their first year 
of college work. 
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if their work is satisfactory. After gradua- 
tion, a Senior may be deferred to continue 
his studies if he is accepted for graduate 
work leading to a degree and if he was 
graduated in the upper half of his Senior 
class, or if he gets a score of 75 on the 
test.... 
Tests are to be handled entirely by the 
Educational Testing Service of Princeton, 
N.J. This organization will make up the 
questions, conduct the examinations, grade 
the papers, and report to local draft boards 
on individual students. Selective Service has 
nothing to do with the tests; in fact, won’t 
even see the questions. The Testing Serv- 
ice already conducts a number of examina- 
tions for Annapolis, West Point, and for 
many colleges. 

The tests will be held in more than 1,000 
testing centers throughout the country. This 
Service already has extensive machinery for 
holding scholastic examinations. 

Tentative plans call for the first test to 
be held sometime in May. 

Are draft boards required to observe 
the rules and defer students automatically, 
even if running out of men? There will be 
nothing binding on the boards. But in most 
cases they are expected to comply with the 
rules. Deferment, however, is not auto- 
matic. Each student must take the matter 
up with his board, presenting his grounds for 
deferment. 

If a student is called for induction even 
though qualifying for deferment, he can go 
above the board and take his case to his state 
appeal board. He can take a later appeal to 
Washington if the ruling of the state board 
is split. 

Selective Service officials expect about 
700,000 full-time students to seek defer- 
ments under this plan, which is not open to 
part-time students. The majority of those 
applying are expected to get postponement 
of service. But to continue their deferments, 
students must keep up satisfactory work in 
school. Those who lag may be called for 
induction at any time. 


INFORMATION ON CIVIL DEFENSE 


CHOOL ADMINISTRATORS and other 

public officials in many parts of 
the country are much concerned these 
days about civil defense. Helpful in- 
formation can be obtained through 
several agencies. 

The National Security Resources 
Board has submitted to President 
Truman a carefully considered plan 
for organizing the civil defense of the 
country. The report is entitled United 
States Civil Defense (Government 
Printing Office, $0.25), and, in the 
Letter of Transmittal, W. Stuart 
Symington, chairman of the board, 
writes: 


This report provides an outline of the 
organization and techniques which should be 
developed by the state and local communi- 
ties on whom rest the primary responsibility 
for civil defense. 

The plan presented here builds upon the 
wartime experience of Great Britain and 
Germany, as well as upon previous planning 
undertaken by agencies of the United States 
Government. 


To present a rounded picture of the 
over-all problem of civil defense, the 
Library of Congress has issued two 
new publications. 

The first, entitled Civil Defense, is 
Number 1 of Volume II of Public Af- 
fairs Abstract. The Introduction re- 
ports the steps now under way to cope 
with the problem and the proposed 
measures for increasing the program’s 
effectiveness. The essential points of 
fourteen current publications on the 
subject follow. These include the lat- 
est available information on civil de- 
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fense in the various states and a report 
from the British Information Services 
on civil defense in Britain. A selected 
bibliography of official publications on 
civil defense is given. 

The second Library of Congress 
publication is a 78-page brochure, 
Civil Defense in the United States: Fed- 
eral, State, and Local (Public Affairs 
Bulletin Series, No. 92), prepared by 
Carey Brewer, social-science analyst. 
Beginning with a definition of the con- 
cept and an examination of the scope 
and functions of civil defense planning 
today, the report also includes a sum- 
mary of the background of civil de- 
fense in the United States from World 
War I to the present. The texts of im- 
portant documents, model state and 
local organization charts, and a se- 
lected bibliography of material on 
civil defense are included in the Ap- 
pendix. 

These two bulletins may be pur- 
chased from the Card Division of the 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C., at a cost of $0.30 for the publica- 
tion first mentioned and $o.55 for the 
second. 

Films on civil defense are listed in 
the January issue of the Film Coun- 
selor (57 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Illinois): 

Looking for films on civilian defense? 
We know of two, commercially produced, 
now available: Pattern for Survival (Cornell 
Films Co., 1501 Broadway St., New York 
18) and You Can Beat the A-Bomb (McGraw- 
Hill Text Films, 330 W. 42d St., New York 
18). A third, What To Do When the Bombs 
Come, based on the recent official handbook 
Effects of the Atomic Bomb, is supposed to be 
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in production by A. H. Mitchell (Film 
Associates). 

[Film Counselor] suggests that you write 
to the commanding general of the Army 
area in which you are located for information 
about the availability of the following: TF 
8-1659 First Aid in the Prevention of Shock 
(26 min.); TF 8-2049 First Aid for Non- 
Battle Injuries (29 min.) ; TF 19-2032 Guard- 
ing against Sabotage (45 min.); ANSM-74 
Tale of Two Cities (14 min.); PMF-sos8 
Medical Effects of the Atomic Bomb, Pt. I, 
Physics—Physical Destruction, Casualty Effect 
(32 min.); PMF-5149 Medical Effects of the 
Atomic Bomb, Pt. III, Medical Service in 
Atomic Disaster (27 min.). 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
(Wilmette, Illinois) will soon release a 
motion picture designed specifically to 
show how children can protect them- 
selves in case of enemy attack with an 
atomic bomb. This film, entitled 
Atomic Alert (School, Home, Street) is 
being produced as a result of innumer- 
able requests from educational leaders 
throughout America for a film spe- 
cially made for school-age children. 

Made in collaboration with the In- 
stitute for Nuclear Studies, Division 
of Physical Sciences of the University 
of Chicago, Atomic Alert features sim- 
plified explanations of nuclear fission 
by leading scientists. While recogniz- 
ing the potential danger of atomic at- 
tack, this new film is designed to 
eliminate the fears of children that an 
atom bomb is synonymous with an- 
nihilation. To do this, Atomic Alert 
will show through dramatic action, 
animation, and narration that, even 
assuming failure of adequate defen- 
sive measures by the armed forces, 
proper precautionary measures can 
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greatly improve children’s chances 
during an atomic bomb attack. 


PLAN To DEVELOP NATIVE LEADERS 
IN COMMUNIST AREAS 


N INITIAL GRANT to study tech- 
niques for identifying and sup- 
porting strong native leaders devoted 
to freedom in areas under Communist 
pressure has been made by the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York to the 
Council on Foreign Relations, accord- 
ing to Charles Dollard, the Corpora- 
tion’s president. The grant is an- 
nounced in the foundation’s Thirty- 
ninth Annual Report, recently re- 
leased. 

The appropriation has been made 
“in the belief that the future of free- 
dom may depend on the early identifi- 
cation and support of such men,” Mr. 
Dollard writes. He indicates that, if 
preliminary results from the first 
grant of $22,500 are encouraging, the 
Corporation is prepared to give the 
project “much more substantial back- 
ing.” 

Applauding the vigor with which 
Americans supported the President’s 
“hard decision” to resist the Com- 
munist drive in South Korea, the Cor- 
poration president says: 

The real test of the degree to which the 
American public has progressed toward the 
goal of understanding the rest of the world 
will inevitably involve far more than mili- 
tary operations. 

One technique which we will need, not 
only in Korea, but in many other areas in 
which the Russians are exerting pressure, is 


that of identifying strong native leaders who 
believe passionately in freedom and who at 


the same time have the capacity to under- 
stand and deal with the pressing economic 
and social problems which plague their 
people and create such favorable circum- 
stances for Communist propaganda... . 
That native leaders capable of rallying their 
people to the standard of freedom exist in 
all populations is evidenced by recent experi- 
ences in India, Pakistan, and Germany. 


CONFERENCE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS OF PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


URING the week of July 9-13, 
1951, school administrators will 
be welcomed to the Nineteenth An- 
nual Conference for Administrative 
Officers of Public and Private Schools, 
sponsored co-operatively by the 
School of Education of Northwestern 
University and the Department of 
Education of the University of Chi- 
cago. The theme of the conference will 
be “Opportunities for Education in 
the Next Decade.” 

Each day’s sessions will consider a 
particular large topic. At the general 
meetings in the mornings, well-known 
educators will present addresses on 
the main topic. In the afternoons, the 
conference will separate into small 
groups to consider specific subjects of 
practical interest to administrators. 
The main subjects for the days’ dis- 
cussions are: 


Monday, July 9.—Education for Democracy 
during a Time of International Crisis 
Tuesday, July ro—The Curriculum Must 

Prepare for Successful Citizenship in a 
Decade of Crisis 
Wednesday, July 11—Education Is a Com- 
munity’s Investment in Its Future 
Thursday, July 12—Co-operative Program 
in Educational Administration 
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Friday, July 13—Vision and Unity in 
Action for Democratic Education 


The Co-operative Conference will 
be held on the downtown McKinlock 
Campus of Northwestern University, 
at Chicago Avenue and Lake Shore 
Drive in Chicago. One floor of Abbott 
Hall on the campus will be open to 
provide rooms for out-of-town guests. 
Advance reservations for room ac- 
commodations will be necessary. 

The conference is offered, without 
fee, to school administrators and 
other school personnel who wish to at- 
tend and to students registered at 
Northwestern University or the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Inquiries about 
rooms or the program may be directed 
to Professor Jack R. Childress, School 
of Education, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. 


SUMMER WORKSHOP FOR TEACHERS 
AND ADMINISTRATORS 


fs University of Chicago Work- 
shop in Human Development and 
Education provides a unique summer 
experience for teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. Together with psycholo- 
gists, social workers, and group lead- 
ers, they will live in a college dormi- 
tory, do creative work—in clay, paint, 
and wood—go on sight-seeing trips, 
and have a variety of social activities. 

Because of these opportunities to 
get to know one another, the mem- 
bers of the group will be able to work 
creatively on the important job of 
clarifying an educational philosophy 
and developing techniques which will 
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be valuable in providing better educa- 
tional experiences for today’s youth. 
Through seminars, discussion groups, 
lecture sessions, conferences with staff 
and faculty, and guided reading, the 
group will focus its attention on the 
study of personality development, 
group dynamics, community forces, 
and problems of curriculum and pro- 
gram-planning. 

The workshop offers academic cred- 
it equivalent to approximately six and 
two-thirds semester hours. Inclusive 
dates are June 25 through August 3, 
1951. Applications for admission 
should include a brief summary of 
work experience, professional train- 
ing, and some indication of the rea- 
sons for interest in the workshop. Ad- 
dress applications to Workshop in Hu- 
man Development and Education, 
Department of Education, University 
of Chicago. 


CONFERENCE ON GUIDANCE 
AND PERSONNEL 

HE Fifteenth Annual Conference 

on Guidance and Personnel Serv- 
ices in Schools, Colleges, and Related 
Organizations will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on Thursday and 
Friday, June 28-29, 1951. The general 
theme will be “Community, School, 
and College Aids in the Healthy Per- 
sonality Development of Children and 
Youth.” Complete programs may be 
obtained by addressing requests to 
Professor Robert C. Woellner, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


MAvRICcE F. SEAY 
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Wuo’s WHO FoR May 


Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
and articles by Maurice F. Seay, 

professor of educational 
administration and chairman of the 
Department of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. RALPH W. TYLER, 
professor of education and dean of the 
Division of the Social Sciences at the 
University of Chicago, discusses 
trends in teaching, emphasizing how 
our understanding of the processes of 
learning is affected by research stud- 
ies. JOHN J. Kurtz, associate profes- 
sor in the Institute for Child Study of 
the University of Maryland, and 
ESTHER J. SWENSON, associate profes- 
sor of elementary education at the 
University of Alabama, present the 
results of a study of the attitude of 
students, parents, and teachers to- 
ward the school achievement of stu- 
dents. DorotHy McC ure, formerly 
specialist for the social sciences and 
geography, Division of Secondary Ed- 
ucation, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, and formerly chair- 
man of the UNESCO Textbook 
Study, reports the results of a study 
sponsored jointly by the UNESCO 
Relations Staff of the United States 
Department of State, the United 
States Office of Education, and the 


American Council on Education to 
determine the content of history text- 
books in respect to developing under- 
standing of international agencies. 
James F. SHort, JR., lecturer in so- 
ciology at the South Bend—Misha- 
waka Center, Indiana University, 
cites the results of an investigation of 
the extent and nature of city-planning 
education in the public schools of the 
United States. A list of selected refer- 
ences on educational psychology is 
presented by Ernest A. HAGGarp, 
associate professor of psychology and 
human development at the University 
of Chicago, KENNETH D. NORBERG, 
assistant professor of education and 
director of the Audio-visual Center of 
the University of Chicago, and ApMA 


J. D’HEvRLE, lecturer in the College 
of the same institution. 


STEPHEN ROMINE, as- 
sociate professor of edu- 
cation and director of 
the Bureau of High School Counseling 
and Accreditation of the University of 
Colorado. KENNETH V. LoTTICK, as- 
sociate professor of education and di- 
rector of apprenticeship, Willamette 
University, Salem, Oregon. ORVILLE 
E. PETERSON, supervisor of secondary 
education in the public schools of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Reviewers 
of books 


TRENDS IN TEACHING—HOW RESEARCH IS 
AFFECTING OUR UNDERSTANDING OF 
THE LEARNING PROCESS 


RALPH W. TYLER 
University of Chicago 


GAINS FROM EARLY RESEARCH 


OMPARED to the long history of 

teaching as a human activity, re- 
search in learning is of very recent 
origin. The experimental study of 
learning is commonly believed to have 
begun about 1880 with the work of 
Ebbinghaus and Meumann on the 
learning of nonsense syllables. Re- 
search definitely focused on school 
learning is of still more recent vintage, 
dating from about 1go0o. Yet in this 
brief period of fifty years, a consider- 
able contribution has been made to 
the knowledge which teachers can use 
to guide their work. 

The teaching of reading is an excel- 
lent illustration of the fruits of the 
early research on the learning of the 
school subjects. The field of reading 
has been a subject of experimental 
study for a full fifty years, and the re- 
sult has been a revolution in the ap- 
proach to the teaching of reading. 
Formerly, children began reading by 
first learning the alphabet, then learn- 
ing to recognize syllables, then indi- 
vidual words, then phrases, and finally 
sentences. But, as a result of the re- 
search findings, reading is now taught 


by beginning with larger units, 
phrases, and short sentences, the more 
detailed analysis being postponed un- 
til after recognition of larger units has 
been established. Research findings 
have also been applied to the teaching 
of developmental reading, including 
the development both of comprehen- 
sion and of rate. The effectiveness of 
this revolution in reading instruction 
is indicated by the fact that the typi- 
cal sixth-grade child today has devel- 
oped competence in reading equiva- 
lent to that achieved by the typical 
eighth-grade pupil of fifty years ago. 

Handwriting is another subject to 
which the early research in learning 
made major contributions. Studies of 
the motor behavior involved in ac- 
quiring skill in writing brought an end 
to the extreme emphasis on arm- 
movement and developed handwriting 
procedures which involve appropriate 
movements of arm, wrist, hand, and 
fingers, with a consequent increase in 
the rate at which children can acquire 
skill in the formation of letters, words, 
and sentences. 

Experimental study has also pro- 
duced significant results in the teach- 
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ing of arithmetic. Among the out- 
comes of early studies in this field 
were the identification of the so-called 
“fundamental facts,” the develop- 
ment of textbook materials providing 
a graduated distribution of practice, 
and the emphasis on applications of 
arithmetic processes to commonplace 
problems. When our present teaching 
procedures in arithmetic are compared 
with those used at the close of the past 
century, the changes resulting from 
the findings of research are obvious. 

Finally, in reviewing the contribu- 
tions made in the early stages of re- 
search in learning, mention should be 
made of the formulation and wide dis- 
semination of the so-called “general 
laws of learning,” particularly the law 
of exercise, the law of effect, and the 
subsidiary law of readiness. These 
“laws of learning” provided a ration- 
ale upon which teachers could base 
their teaching procedures. The task of 
the teacher was to see that the pupils 
exercised the habits to be acquired 
and that the appropriate responses 
were rewarded by desirable effects and 
the inappropriate responses punished. 
In terms of the subsidiary law of readi- 
ness, the teacher was to note in his 
own class when conditions were 
reached which made it possible for pu- 
pils to practice the desired learning 
and to get satisfaction from it, as well 
as opportunity to use it. 


EFFECTS ON RESEARCH OF 
CONDITIONS OF 1930’S 


Although the early research in 
school learning resulted in marked 
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changes in school practices, a plateau 
was reached in these studies and in 
their application around 1930. The 
old concepts of learning did not seem 
entirely adequate to meet the school 
conditions of the middle thirties. 
Three factors in the current condi- 
tions found in public schools were par- 
ticularly perplexing. 

Heterogeneous school population.— 
The first of these was the wide range 
of abilities and backgrounds found in 
the school population. The public 
schools, particularly the secondary 
schools, were enrolling a much larger 
proportion of the children than had 
previously been in the schools. Al- 
though the secondary schools, since 
1870, had been enrolling a continually 
increasing per cent of adolescents, the 
depression, with its limitation of job 
opportunities, brought a great accen- 
tuation of this trend. Children were 
enrolled in the upper elementary 
grades and in the high school from 
all classes of society, from a very wide 
range of ability levels, and from 
groups whose purposes were widely 
different. Teachers could no longer 
assume that all pupils were planning 
to go on to college or to prepare for 
certain specialized occupations. It 
could no longer be taken for granted 
that children in the school came from 
homes in which books were commonly 
used and valued. Teachers could no 
longer assume that the conventions of 
courtesy, and of social relations gen- 
erally, were the same conventions 
among all the groups enrolled in the 
school. The heterogeneity of the 
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school population created problems of 
school learning which teachers could 
not solve by applying the earlier for- 
mulations of the “laws of learning.” 

Broader objectives.—A second factor 
which emerged in the thirties was the 
increasing emphasis given by educa- 
tional leaders to the attainment of 
broader and somewhat different edu- 
cational objectives. The skills of read- 
ing, writing, mathematics, and lan- 
guage, and the learning of the infor- 
mation commonly treated in books of 
history, geography, and science, were 
no longer accepted as the total aims of 
the school. Even before 1920, seven 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation had been enunciated by an in- 
fluential national commission,’ which 
emphasized the responsibility of the 
secondary school to help the student 
become effective in all areas of life. 
By 1930, a great many reports had 
been prepared by committees in spe- 
cial fields; emphasizing the impor- 
tance of education for citizenship; of 
teaching critical thinking; of develop- 
ing wholesome interests in literature, 
music, and art; of developing health 
habits; and the like. Such a broad 
range of objectives could not easily be 
interpreted in terms of the prevalent 
conception of the “laws of learning.” 

Greater complexity of society.—The 
third factor which affected learning in 
the American school was the increas- 
ing complexity of society outside the 

National Education Association, Com- 
mission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education, Cardinal Principles of Secondary 


Education. United States Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, 1918, No. 35. 
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school. In a simple, rural environ- 
ment, it was not difficult for the citi- 
zen to understand the major social 
processes of the society. Production, 
distribution, and consumption of ma- 
terial goods and services were proc- 
esses largely observable within the lo- 
cal community. Good government in- 
volved selecting, from among one’s 
neighbors, representatives who were 
intelligent, honest, and devoted to the 
welfare of the public. Government was 
not expected to carry on a wide range 
of activities but, rather, to provide 
schools, roads, some police protection, 
possibly some fire protection, and to 
guarantee internal security. Occupa- 
tions were relatively few and, except 
for the professions, were not difficult 
to master. Most social relations were 
matters of face-to-face participation. 

By 1930, the simple society of the 
nineteenth century had been almost 
entirely swept away. Production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption of mate- 
rial goods and services involved mam- 
moth corporations, whose operations 
extended over the whole face of the 
globe. The state and national govern- 
ment touched the individual commu- 
nity at every point. Many of the most 
pressing problems of human relations 
were problems that citizens would not 
encounter directly in face-to-face con- 
tacts. Thousands of occupations were 
listed in job catalogues. 

This complexity of society outside 
the school not only created confusion 
about the objectives of education and 
what should be taught but also shifted 
the responsibility for learning in a 
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number of respects. A hundred years 
ago, most of what the adult needed to 
learn, he had acquired outside the 
school. The community environment 
was sufficiently simple to permit an 
intelligent person to comprehend, 
without much special tutelage, any 
situations he might meet. By 1930, 
however, there were many important 
aspects of life that could not be under- 
stood through sheer participation in 
them. Most things were not what they 
seemed, and they could be understood 
only through study, analysis, and 
trained interpretation. 

Reactions to changes.—As these 
problems reached their climax in the 
1930’s, the reactions of schools and of 
teachers were varied. Some continued 
to teach as they had been doing but 
concentrated their attention upon the 
children from the middle classes— 
children who had some intellectual 
backgrounds, whose habits and cus- 
toms were similar to those of the 
teachers, who valued academic learn- 
ing and hoped to go on to college. 
Many teachers thought that only this 
group of children could really learn 
more than a modicum of skills and 
knowledge. They felt that it would be 
a waste of time to give much attention 
to children from lower classes—those 
with other types of backgrounds and 
those whose ambitions were not pri- 
marily academic. 

Other schools and teachers, when 
confronted with the problems of the 
day, recognized the importance of in- 
terest and motivation on the part of 
pupils and “went all the way” in using 


this principle as a basis for guiding 
learning. They called their schools 
“child-centered schools,” and they 
sought to avoid pupil indifference and 
antagonism, resulting from routine, 
unmotivated learning, by giving pri- 
mary attention to the activities in 
which children were interested, to the 
purposes which children expressed, 
and to helping children carry on their 
activities co-operatively. This was 
using the “law of effect” as the pri- 
mary basis for guiding learning. It did 
not solve the problems of what needed 
to be taught and how to develop a co- 
herent, well-organized educational 
program which would carry students 
to the high level of competence re- 
quired by the complexities of contem- 
porary life. 

Another fairly common reaction of 
educators to the critical problems of 
the thirties was to discount the values 
of research in learning or to oppose re- 
search altogether. Recognizing the in- 
adequacy of many of the educational 
programs then in operation, they 
charged that the current theories of 
learning made for fragmentation, nar- 
rowness, and lack of motivation in 
learning. They pleaded for action in 
education rather than systematic, spe- 
cific research. 


NEWER AND BROADER CONCEPTS 
OF LEARNING 


In the light of more recent develop- 
ments, it seems clear that what was 
needed in education, as in other sci- 
ences, was not the discarding of what 
had been learned but the formulation 
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of anew and broader conception of the 
problems of learning and of the meth- 
ods of studying learning. Some exami- 
nation of related fields, like anthropol- 
ogy, sociology, child development, 
was needed to give insights from the 
accumulating knowledge in these 
areas. 

I believe it is safe tosay that the 
past ten years has been a time in 
which students of learning have been 
formulating these newer and broader 
concepts of the problem and more ap- 
propriate methods of study and that 
they have found assistance from de- 
velopments in related disciplines. The 
current outlines of these concepts of 
learning appear somewhat as de- 
scribed in the following paragraphs. 

Learning involves the learner.— 


Learning is an active process, in which 
the learner himself is definitely in- 


volved. He learns what he is doing, 
what he is feeling, what he is thinking. 
This general way of looking at learn- 
ing seems simple, but it has far-reach- 
ing implications in our understanding 
of particular problems of learning and 
teaching. 

For example, since the learner must 
be active and since he learns only as he 
reacts, motivation becomes basic. Un- 
less the learner can be involved in the 
situation, unless he can be guided to 
think, feel, and act in ways appropri- 
ate to the situation, it is not possible 
for him to learn these reactions. Prac- 
tice alone, even when carried to un- 
usual limits, does not take the place of 
the learner’s being involved in what 
he is doing. It has been shown, for ex- 
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ample, that a student may repeat me- 
chanically the spelling of a word one 
hundred times and, a few minutes 
later, still misspell the word in ordi- 
nary usage. On the other hand, if he 
becomes involved in the spelling, is 
interested in it, and attends to the or- 
der of the letters, he may learn to spell 
the word after two or three repeti- 
tions. 

The basic importance of motivation 
requires teachers to consider carefully 
the ways in which their students may 
be motivated. A student is motivated 
to learn if he is satisfying a need 
through the learning process or if he 
sees a connection between his needs 
and the learning task. Every human 
being, of course, has certain basic 
needs which must be met if the person 
is to remain alive and go along with- 
out undue tension. These include not 
only the physical needs of food, water, 
air, rest, but other kinds of needs as 
well. 

There are social needs, such as the 
need to belong to one’s social group— 
to have a role to play and to be a re- 
spected member of the group. Such 
social needs can be powerful motivat- 
ing forces in school learning, since 
most school work goes on in groups 
and the individual student is very 
conscious of the opinions of other 
members of his class. The recent at- 
tention given to group dynamics and 
the current emphasis on the social 
psychology involved in group learning 
illustrate the application of the con- 
cept of social needs to problems of 
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teaching. They suggest ways of using 
social needs to motivate learning. 

We also have intellectual needs. 
According to recent research reports, 
every human being apparently has a 
need to understand his environment, 
to interpret phenomena around him, 
to get a “world picture.” The concept 
of intellectual needs suggests addi- 
tional ways to motivate learning. For 
example, the teacher may confront the 
student with phenomena which he is 
unable to interpret, which do not fit 
into his way of explaining the world 
around him, raising questions which 
challenge him and which he cannot 
immediately answer. This procedure 
stimulates the student to seek broader 
and deeper understanding. This meth- 
od of moiivation has been used for 
thousands of years, but only recently 
has it been formulated in this way as a 
part of the theory of learning and 
teaching. 

Recognition of the basic importance 
of motivation has focused attention on 
the way in which new interests come 
about. Studies in this field indicate 
that interests can be developed and 
that young people acquire new inter- 
ests in several different ways. Activi- 
ties which are associated with other 
activities already significant to the 
student may become interesting. 
When he finds that certain activities 
provide opportunity for him to satisfy 
his basic needs, they become interest- 
ing; that is to say, activities become 
interesting to him when they enable 
him to obtain real satisfaction. Hence, 
it becomes apparent not only that in- 


terests are basic to learning but that 
they themselves can be changed and 
new interests developed through 
learning. 

The meaning of the learning to the 
learner.—A second fundamental as- 
pect of the present conception of 
learning is meaning. Two students 
may appear to be dealing with the 
same situation. They may appear to 
be reading the same novel, let us say. 
Yet what each learns from the novel 
depends partly on what the novel 
means to him—how he perceives it 
and how he relates its various facets to 
his own experience, his own needs, and 
his own purposes. 

Studies have shown, for example, 
that several pupils who have different 
attitudes on certain important issues 
—such as attitudes toward other races 
—when asked to read a selection 
which includes material relating to 
these attitudes, will obtain and re- 
member different ideas from their 
reading. Those favoring equality of 
opportunity for other groups will per- 
ceive and remember the liberal ideas 
that are in the reading material, 
whereas pupils not having such atti- 
tudes are less likely to perceive these 
ideas and to recall them. This has im- 
portant implications for teaching. The 
content to be dealt with in a class 
should be examined in terms of the 
pupils’ attitudes and their past experi- 
ences so that the teacher may under- 
stand what meanings it will have for 
them. 

Consideration should also be given 
to the way in which what is being 
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taught can be applied by the pupil in 
life outside the school since much of 
the meaning for the pupil can be clari- 
fied in terms of its applications in his 
own life. This will provide a greater 
guaranty that he will, in fact, be learn- 
ing what the school aims to teach. 
Not only do the findings of research 
on the importance of meaning in learn- 
ing imply that teachers need to con- 
sider the past experiences and the past 
attitudes of students, as well as their 
present experiences and the way in 
which what is being taught in school 
can be used in present life, but it also 
underlines the significant role of par- 
ents in effective school learning. The 
experiences in the home and the atti- 
tudes in the home greatly affect the 
meaning of school experiences. If par- 
ents are to aid effective learning, they 
need to have an interest in education 
and in the learning of their children 
since this will help to make school 
work seem important to children. Par- 
ents need to participate with the 
school in setting up objectives, so that 
they will understand what is being 
aimed at and what is meant by the 
work of the school. They need to take 
responsibility for working toward such 
objectives as are relevant to the fam- 
ily, so that, where learning can be ap- 
plied in family life, there will be rein- 
forcement of learning both in school 
and at home. Of course, too, if pupils 
are to be free to give attention to im- 
portant school learning, it is necessary 
that the parents, where possible, see 
that basic needs are met within the 
home, so that pupils will not be dis- 
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tracted by these unsatisfied cravings. 
Parents need to provide for the com- 
mon physical needs and also for the 
need for love and affection and the 
need for security. If these needs are 
fully met, the child is free for prob- 
lem-solving or imaginative response to 
learning situations in the school. 
Parents also can contribute to the 
meaning of school learning by provid- 
ing certain experiences that are prepar- 
atory to work in school. For example, 
when parents help children to express 
their experiences in a way to build a 
broad oral vocabulary, when parents 
pay attention to books in the home, 
when they read to children and show 
in other ways the meaning of reading, 
it is possible for the school to accom- 
plish much more in the teaching of 
reading. As another illustration, when 
parents provide concrete experiences 
for children in counting, in simple 
weighing and measuring, they are pro- 
viding an important background for 
arithmetic. The opportunity to hear 
music in the home and to react to it is 
another important preparatory ex- 
perience for learning music in the 
school. When parents commonly show 
sensitivity to other people, they are 
helping to prepare for the develop- 
ment of social sensitivity in the school. 
Another significant type of prepara- 
tory experience which parents can 
provide is the practice of problem- 
solving. The home in which questions 
and problems of interest to children 
are frequently raised and which en- 
courages the children to seek answers 
to these questions, builds up the atti- 
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tude that learning is active, meaning- 
ful problem-solving rather than boring 
routine or the solving of meaningless 
riddles. 

A final comment on the implications 
of the importance of meaning in learn- 
ing. This emphasis on meaning high- 
lights the role of two kinds of learning 
experiences in the school: one which 
provides contact with new phenome- 
na, and another which involves reflec- 
tion about experiences previously had. 
Because of the dissatisfaction with 
teaching devoted entirely to textbook 
recitation, there has sometimes been a 
swing of the pendulum too far in the 
other direction. In that case, efforts 
are made to provide only direct expe- 
riences for students—opportunities to 
see, hear, and participate in activities 
—but adequate attention is not given 
to the need for analyzing, interpret- 
ing, and organizing experience. Mean- 
ingful learning requires interpretation 
by the learner. It requires not only ob- 
servation but also reading, discussion, 
and other activities involving sum- 
marizing, interpreting, organizing, 
and appraising experiences. 

Attention necessary.—A third basic 
factor in this concept of active learn- 
ing is attention. Studies in which stu- 
dents report their mental processes 
while they are participating in, or sit- 
ting in, classes indicate that a great 
deal of classroom time of students is 
spent in irrelevant thought or in day- 
dreaming. Learning which does not 
command the student’s continuing at- 
tention is much less effective than 
learning in which the attention is fo- 
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cused on the activities at hand. It ap- 
pears that many recitations, discus- 
sions, lectures, demonstrations, and 
even field trips involve as little as 20 
per cent of the total student time in 
reactions relevant to the learning at 
hand. Obtaining and maintaining the 
undivided attention of the student is a 
major teaching problem. 

Practice as learner reaction.—A 
fourth major factor in the current con- 
cept of learning is that of practice, 
viewed as learner reaction. The em- 
phasis on practice is not new; it was 
the subject of one of the old “laws of 
learning.” The direction recently given 
to the idea is to show the importance 
of having the student react in a vari- 
ety of situations. Learning is rela- 
tively inadequate and inefficient if the 
practice is simply repetitive drill on 
the same material and the same situa- 
tion. Instead, each new opportunity 
for practice should involve a situation 
which, in some respects, appears to 
the learner as different from the pre- 
vious situation. The variety of learn- 
ing situations increases the effective- 
ness of practice. 

The concept of practice also im- 
plies the importance of a well-organ- 
ized curriculum. Since significant 
changes in behavior, that is, funda- 
mental learnings, require a long time 
to develop, it is necessary that what is 
learned this year build upon what was 
learned last year, that what will be 
learned next year build upon what is 
learned this year. Effective sequence 
is not simply a series of repetitions 
from one year to another. Rather, it 
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includes a variety of situations, so 
that each subsequent month, semes- 
ter, or year emphasizes the main 
things to be learned, but in varied con- 
texts. In this way, ever broader and 
deeper learnings are achieved. 
Satisfaction for the learner —Finally, 
current conceptions of learning de- 
rived from research emphasize the im- 
portance of the satisfaction that the 
learner obtains from his reactions in 
learning. Reactions which are satis- 
fying tend to be repeated. This indi- 
cates that the teacher may have an 
important influence on _ learning 
through helping the student to derive 
satisfaction from appropriate reac- 
tions. If the reactions are in harmony 
with the student’s main goals and if 
he recognizes that they promote his 
goals, he obtains satisfaction. How- 
ever, at times it is necessary for some- 


one to help the student see that his 
present reactions are moving toward 
the desired goal, to help him recognize 
the progress he is making. The teacher 
thus has a part to play in helping the 
student get satisfaction from the de- 
sired learning. 


THE CHANGING ROLE OF THE TEACHER 


This brief review of the concept of 
learning which is taking shape from 
recent research gives us a somewhat 
different conception of the several 
roles of the teacher. Since learning is 
an active process on the part of the 
learner, it is not possible for the 
teacher to learn for the student. In a 
very real sense, the teacher cannot 
make the student learn, but the 


teacher can have a tremendous influ- 
ence on learning. 

In the first place, the teacher can 
help to stimulate or motivate the 
learner by bringing the learner to see 
the connection between the learning 
problem and some important need or 
interest of the student. In the second 
place, the teacher can help the learner 
to make those reactions which are to 
be learned. In some cases, the teacher 
can help guide the learner’s reaction 
by demonstrating the desired behav- 
ior, as might be done in teaching a 
physical skill, like swimming. In some 
cases, the teacher may help the learner 
acquire the appropriate reaction by 
guiding his thinking through ques- 
tions that focus attention on particu- 
lar aspects of the problem which might 
otherwise be overlooked. In some 
cases, the teacher may guide the learn- 
ing by letting the learner react almost 
blindly but helping him to eliminate 
the unsatisfactory reactions. 

Furthermore, in the guidance of 
learning, the teacher may have a great 
influence by helping the learner to get 
satisfaction from the right sort of re- 
action. As the desired behavior is re- 
peated again and again, adequate 
practice can be provided and progress 
made toward a high level of learning. 

This conception of the teacher’s 
roles in guiding learning implies that 
the teacher has clear objectives—that 
he understands what learning he is 
trying to help the students develop. 
Because of the many good things that 
could be learned and the small amount 
of time that can be devoted to school- 
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ing, not everything that might be de- 
sirable can be learned in school. Some 
selection must be made if the learning 
objectives are to be attainable. If the 
teacher is to give effective guidance to 
learning, he needs to have a small 
number of clearly understood objec- 
tives toward which he works with stu- 
dents. 

This conception of learning also 
makes it apparent that the teacher 
cannot be effectively guided by a se- 
ries of specific rules. Since each learner 
must himself be involved in the learn- 
ing, and since the meaning the situa- 
tion has for him determines what he 
learns, it is clear that the specific steps 


that might help to guide one student 
would not necessarily be appropriate 
with another. Hence, it is necessary 
for the teacher to utilize general con- 
cepts and principles of learning, rather 
than to follow some collection of spe- 
cific teaching methods. Recent re- 
search on learning has shown that 
teaching can be made more effective 
by approaching it as a task of intelli- 
gence, rather than of imitation. Knowl- 
edge of the learning process can help 
us in selecting attainable objectives 
and in providing basic principles to 
guide our teaching. Results of research 
are opening up for us possibilities for 
greatly enhanced learning. 
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STUDENT, PARENT, AND TEACHER ATTITUDE 
TOWARD STUDENT ACHIEVE- 
MENT IN SCHOOL 


JOHN J. KURTZ 
University of Maryland 


ESTHER J. SWENSON 
University of Alabama 


00 SELDOM, perhaps, does evalua- 

tion in education deal directly 
with the individuals for whose educa- 
tion the schools exist—the children 
themselves. The obviously significant 
question to ask about any school is 
this: What happens to the children 
who are presumably being educated in 
that school? In this article’ we shall 
describe certain attitudes of school 
children in “Prairie City,” a typical 
midwestern community of some six 
thousand people. 

The subjects of this study were two 
hundred children selected from the 
total school population to represent 
certain achievement-ability patterns. 
For measuring the abilities of the stu- 
dents, a series of standardized tests 
was given just preceding the second 
semester of the school year. The tests 
given were the Iowa Every-Pupil 

* The study reported in this article was one 
phase of a larger research project, Prairie City 
School Appraisal, the report of which is on file 
with the Committee on Human Development 


and the Department of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Tests of Basic Skills: Test B, Work- 
Study Skills; the Unit Scales of At- 
tainment in Reading; and the Hun- 
dred-Problem Arithmetic Test. All 
tests were administered by the same 
person. Otis intelligence-test scores 
were used as the source of mental ages 
and intelligence quotients. 

The scores of all pupils within each 
grade were ranked from highest to 
lowest. This was done separately for 
each of the three achievement tests 
and for the Otis mental ages. Next, 
each student’s three achievement-test 
ranks were totaled. Finally, the total 
ranks for all the children of a grade 
were also ranked from top to bottom, 
giving each pupil a composite rank 
representing his position in his grade 
on the three achievement-test scores 
combined. 

These data served as a basis for 
selecting the following achievement 
types: (1) high achievers of high abil- 
ity; (2) medium achievers of medium 
ability; (3) low achievers of low abil- 
ity; (4) “plus achievers,” students 
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whose achievement was well above ex- 
pectation on the basis of ability rat- 
ings; and (5) ‘‘minus achievers,”’ stu- 
dents whose achievement was definite- 
ly below expectation on the basis of 
ability ratings. The terms “achieve- 
ment” and “ability” are used here in 
the narrow sense represented by 
scores on achievement and intelligence 
tests. 

Four students of each type were 
selected from each of Grades IV 


TABLE 1 


RANK ORDER OF GROUP MEANS ACCORD- 
ING TO INTELLIGENCE MEASURE AND 
ACHIEVEMENT SCORES* 


Achievement 
Score 


High-high High-high 

Minus Plus 
Medium-medium | Medium-medium 
Plus Minus 

Low-low Low-low 


Intelligence 


* Differences among achievement groups were tested 


for significance by applying the analysis-of-variance tech- 
nique. Differences were found to be highly significant. 


through VIII, and five of each type 
from Grades IX through XII, giving 
a total of two hundred cases. Table 1 
illustrates how the groups are aligned 
in terms of intelligence and achieve- 
ment measures. 

The reversal of the positions of the 
plus and the minus groups shown in 
the table is admittedly a function of 
the selection procedure, but it is note- 
worthy that such a selection could 
easily be made: a selection in which 
one group (plus group) of lesser meas- 
ured intelligence ranks high in achieve- 
ment while another group (minus 


[May 


group) of greater measured intelli- 
gence ranks lower in achievement. 

It is apparent that the acquisition 
of necessary educational knowledge 
and skills does not proceed in propor- 
tionate or regular relationship with 
measured intelligence. Plus achievers, 
for example, demonstrate that under 
certain conditions pupils go beyond 
expectations revealed by intelligence- 
test scores in acquiring knowledge and 
skills necessary for successful school 
performance. On the other hand, the 
minus achievers demonstrate that 
some students do not, under certain 
conditions, acquire the basic skills as 
well as intelligence-test scores indicate 
they could. Our data on attitudes is a 
partial exploration of what some of 
the factors attending achievement dif- 
ferences might be. 

The attitude ratings which are 
analyzed in the present article were 
secured through interviews with stu- 
dents, parents, and teachers, each 
interview being conducted on an indi- 
vidual basis. Only in the various 
analyses were data grouped by the 
students’ achievement-ability types. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD EDUCATIONAL 
ACHIEVEMENT 


The purpose here was to discover 
student, parent, and teacher attitudes 
toward the educational achievement 
of individual children in the five 
achievement-type groups. To arrive at 
a rating, questions of the following 
types were asked of persons inter- 
viewed: 
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Student.—How are you getting along in 
school? Are you satisfied with your school 
achievement? Are you doing about as well as 
you can? 

Parent.—Are you satisfied with your 
child’s achievement in school? Is he learn- 
ing as much (or as well) as you think he 


should? 
Teacher.—In the light of his ability, how 
well satisfied are you with the work of this 


pupil? 

Answers to questions such as these 
gave the interviewer a basis for assign- 
ing the numerical rating for student 
and parent attitudes. Teachers not 
only answered the questions but also 
assigned numerical ratings on a scale 
which ranged from 1 (“extremely dis- 
satisfied”) to 5 (“extremely well satis- 
fied”). Ratings were generally accom- 
panied by verbal comments upon 
which the rating was based. Typical 
comments for cases in the high-high 


group were in the tone of “perfectly 
satisfied.”” Much the same was true for 
cases in the plus group, but the tone 
was generally one of dissatisfaction for 
cases in the low-low and the minus 


groups. 

Tests of statistical significance ap- 
plied to the ratings on attitude toward 
educational achievement shown in 
Table 2 may be summarized as fol- 
lows: The average ratings of the high- 
high group were superior to those of 
all other groups to a highly significant 
degree. Low-low and minus group rat- 
ings were not significantly different. 
Plus group ratings were superior to 
low-low and minus group ratings to a 
highly significant degree.? (The terms 


?By analysis of variance, the differences 
among the five achievement groups were tested 
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“significant” and “highly significant” 
are used throughout this article to 
refer to statistical significance at the 
.o5 and .o1 levels, respectively.) 
Referring to Table 2 we see that, in 
general, the pattern for attitudes 
toward the students’ educational 
achievement is comparable to that 
established for the achievement-test 
data in Table 1. This finding supports 
the hypothesis that certain attitudes 
are more closely related to achieve- 
ment than they are to intelligence, in 
the sense in which these terms have 
been defined here. We might speculate 
here that judgments appear to be 
based on a common level of aspiration 
which does not take sufficiently into 
account the differences in aptitude 
for school tasks. Theoretically, per- 
haps, the order of satisfaction with 
work accomplished should be (1) plus 
achievers; (2) high, medium, and low 
achievers—all on a par since they are 
performing at their respective ability 
levels; and (3) minus achievers, who 
apparently are not doing what they 
could. The fact that this order does 
not prevail suggests possible clues to 
understanding differences in school 
achievement. 
for significance. F ratios well beyond the .o1 
level of significance showed the five achievement 
groups to have significantly different ratings on 
each of the four attitudes discussed in this article, 
whether student ratings, parent ratings, or 
teacher ratings were considered. Since the five 
groups were shown to be significantly different, 
it seemed desirable to localize this difference 
and find where it lay. The present reference to 
tests of significance and subsequent references 
in this article are all based on ¢ ratios derived in 
more detailed comparisons of all possible pairs of 
groups. 
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A word should be said about the 
comparability of student, parent, and 
teacher ratings on educational achieve- 


TABLE 2 


MEAN RATINGS OF ACHIEVEMENT 
GROUPS ON ATTITUDES 


RATING BY 
TEACHERS 


RATING BY 
PARENTS 


RATING BY 
STUDENTS 


Mean} Rank} Mean) Rank} Mean} Rank 


Attitude toward Students’ Educa- 
tional Achievement 


4-43 
3-43 


4.48 
3-75 


3-25 
2.83 
2.80 


3.03 
2.71 
2.46 


Attitude toward School 
Situation 


Attitude toward Successful 
Performance 


4-51 
3-56 


4-33 
3-93 


3-65 
3-50 
3-25 


3.28 
2.96 
2.50 


Attitude toward Importance 
of ‘‘an Education”’ 


4.86 
4-14 


3.81 
3.66 
3-14 
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ment. Except in the case of the 
low-low student ratings, where the 
mean is slightly superior to that of the 
minus group, the pattern is identical 
for all three sets of ratings. There ap- 
pears to be a large amount of agree- 
ment in the attitudes toward the-stu- 
dents’ educational achievement held 
by students, parents, and teachers. ~ 


ATTITUDE TOWARD THE 
SCHOOL SITUATION 


The purpose here was to find out 
how a child gets along in the school 
situation: from his own point of view, 
from the point of view of the teacher, 
and from the point of view of the 
parent. Questions asked of persons 
interviewed were of the following 


types: 

Student.—How do you like school? How 
are you getting along in general? 

Parent.—How does your child like school? 
How is he getting along with the students 
and teachers? 

Teacher.—What is the child’s attitude in 
class? Is he friendly, co-operative, indus- 
trious, etc.? 


Responses to these questions pro- 
vided the basis for ratings from 1 
(“hates school, is unhappy in the 
school situation’’) to 5 (“likes school 
very much, is happy in the school 
situation”). 

The pattern of relationships shown 
in Table 2 for ratings on attitude 
toward the school situation given by 
students, parents, and teachers is es- 
sentially comparable to that found in 
the preceding comparison (attitude 
toward the individual child’s educa- 


coy | | 
High-high...| 4.50] 1 I I 
Medium-me- 
dium......} 3.65} 3 3 3 
Minus......| 2.88] 5 4 4 
Low-low.....| 3.08] 4 5 
High-high...| 4.33] 1 | 4.48} 1 | 4.38] 1 | 
Plus........] 4.05] 2 | 4.20) 2] 3.56) 2 
Medium-me- 
dium......| 3-73) 3 | 3-70} 3] 3-31] 3 
Minus......| 3.45| 5 | 3-45} 5 | 2-91] 5 
Low-low.....| 3.53} 4 | 3-50] 4] 2.94] 4 
High-high. ..| 4.48] 1 I I 
Medium-me- 
dium......} 3-73] 4-5 3 3 
Minus......| 3.73] 4.5 4 4 
Low-low.....] 3.88] 3 5 5 
High-high...] 4.58} 1 | 4.68] 1 I 
Plus........1 4.25] 2 | 4.45] 2 2 ] 
Medium-me- 
dium......} 3.90} 3 | 3.80) 4 3 
Minus......| 3.58} 5 | 3-95) 3 4 | 
Low-low.....| 3.63] 4 | 3-73] 5 5 
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tional achievement). We find, how- 
ever, that the ratings given by each 
class of raters to the medium, low, 
and minus groups are closer together. 
There is also a narrowing of the dif- 
ferences between the plus and the 
minus groups. 

Tests of significance showed the 
high-group means to be more highly 
significant than all other group means 
except those of the student and the 
parent ratings of the plus group. The 
plus-group means were significantly 
greater, at the .or level, than the low- 
group and the minus-group means. In 
other words, the high-achievement 
group was found to be most satisfied 
with the school situation; the plus 
group was found to be almost as well 
satisfied. The remaining groups were 
the least satisfied, but they did not 
differ significantly among themselves. 


Of these remaining groups, the minus 
group appeared to like school least. 
There seems to be a rather close rela- 
tion between achievement scores and 
satisfaction with the school situation. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD IMPORTANCE OF 
SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL 
PERFORMANCE 


The third attitude considered was 
“successful school performance.” This 
term is used in the restricted sense to 
mean good (high) marks. The pur- 
pose was to find out how much im- 
portance was attached to good school 
marks by the individual children in 
the several achievement groups and 
by their parents and teachers. Ratings 
on the scale ranged from 1 (“little or 
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no value”) to 5 (“extremely impor- 
tant”). Questions asked of persons 
interviewed were of these types: 


Student.—Do you think school achieve- 
ment is important? Does it matter whether 
or not you get good grades in school? 

Parent—How do you feel about your 
child’s school achievement? Do you think it 
matters much whether he gets good grades 
or not? 

Teacher.—For this pupil, do you think 
good grades are important? 


The comparison of student, parent, 
and teacher ratings for each of the 
achievement groups shown in Table 2 
indicates that, while the established re- 
lation between attitudes and achieve- 
ment still holds, there are a few note- 
worthy deviations from the pattern. 
We should note particularly that the 
low-low group of students was dispro- 
portionately conscious of the impor- 
tance of good marks. The absolute 
standard appeared again to be color- 
ing judgment. While the interview 
reports showed that good marks for 
pupils of the low-low group did not 
always mean top marks, there was 
considerable concern for getting marks 
that were not too much out of line 
with those of other children. Their 
relatively high concern for good marks 
must indicate dissatisfaction with the 
marks they did get. 

Marks of the low-low group were 
lowest though these low-ability, low- 
achievement students were supposed- 
ly working as close to capacity as any 
other group. This statement is based 
on the assumption that the high, 
medium, and low groups were achiev- 
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ing about as one would expect on the 
basis of intelligence-test prediction 
and that the plus and the minus 
groups were achieving over and under 
intelligence-test prediction, respec- 
tively. The selection of cases, how- 
ever, having been based on rank in 
class, one cannot state definitely that 
high, medium, and low groups were all 
working “at capacity,” even “intelli- 
gence-test capacity,” for at least two 
reasons: (1) Ranks tell only how well 
students achieve as compared with 
their classmates. (2) The extreme 
ranks (high and low) may be deceiv- 
ing. That is, no matter how high the 
scores of the best achievers may go, 
they cannot be above a rank of 1, and 
no matter how low the poorest achiev- 
ers’ scores may go, the lowest rank is 
still determined by the number in a 
given group. 

It is worth noting also that the 
plus and the minus groups maintain 
the established positions with respect 
to each other. Plus achievers appeared 
to value good marks rather highly, mi- 
nus achievers less so. There was a tend- 
ency for minus achievers to mention 
other values, generally nonacadem- 
mic values, as equally as, or more im- 
portant than, school marks. 

Parent and teacher ratings are com- 
parable to student ratings in direction 
(maintaining the established order 
among the groups) but not in degree. 
Teacher ratings particularly differ- 
entiate more sharply among the 
groups. Note, for example, that the 
average of the ratings which teachers 
gave to individuals of the low-low 
group is two full scale points lower 


than the average of the ratings given 
to individuals of the high-high group. 
Teachers perhaps take ability into 
account more than do parents or stu- 
dents in judging how important good 
marks should be for individual chil- 
dren. That is, teachers seem to expect 
high-ability pupils to get high marks 
but do not expect the same of low- 
ability pupils. There appears to be 
some recognition of individual differ- 
ences here, but the usual marking sys- 
tem does not seem a satisfactory way 
of conveying this idea to students or 
to parents. This condition strongly 
suggests the possibility of frustration 
for some of the lower-ability pupils 
under existing educational practices. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD IMPORTANCE 
OF “AN EDUCATION” 


The fourth and last of the attitudes 
investigated was importance attached 
to securing “an education.” In the 
sense here intended, the term means 
formal education or schooling. Ques- 
tions of the following types were asked 
of persons interviewed: 

Student.—Do you think it is important to 
have a high-school education? Is it essen- 
tial? What is the value of going to college? 

Parent.—Do you think it is important to 
have a high-school education? Is it neces- 
sary nowadays to finish high school? What 
is the value of going to college? 

Teacher.—For this pupil, is it important 
to have a high-school education? Is it essen- 
tial? For this pupil, what would be the value 
of going to college? 


Responses to these questions pro- 
vided the basis for assigning ratings 
on the interview scale which ranged 
from 1 (“little or no value”) to 5 
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(“extremely important”). The mean 
ratings for the various achievement 
groups shown in Table 2 place the 
high, medium, and low groups in 
that named order with respect to one 
another. Differences for the high 
group only were significant at the .oz 
level. The plus and the minus groups 
also follow their achievement order. 
That is, the plus group is nearest the 
high group (value an education high- 
ly), and the minus group is nearest the 
low group (place least value upon 
formal schooling). In other words, the 
value placed on “an education” is re- 
lated to students’ achievement in 
school. 

It is perhaps important to point out 
the relatively high value that parents 
of the plus group placed on formal 
schooling. The mean rating of these 
parents was found to be not sig- 
nificantly different from the mean 
rating given by parents of the high 
group. This should be compared with 
the average rating given by parents of 
the minus group, which was lower to a 
highly significant degree by statistical 
test. In this finding there is a further 
clue to achievement differences be- 
tween the plus and the minus groups. 

In this connection, Allport’s’ dis- 
cussion of the motive power of atti- 
tudes is of interest. Recognizing a 
difference of opinion between those 
who do not regard attitudes as having 
true motive power and those (like 
Dewey) who regard attitudes as “self- 


3 Gordon W. Allport, “Attitudes,” Handbook 
of Soci ychology, p. 817. Edited by Carl 
Murchison. Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark 
University Press, 1935. 
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active,” Allport is inclined to favor 
the latter point of view. He is inclined 
to see a rather close relation between 
attitudes and behavior. On the basis 
of this point of view, we might expect 
that the attitudes of children toward 
such matters as the importance of 
successful school performance may 
well influence their application to 
school tasks. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


Analyses of the attitude data se- 
cured by personal interview showed 
all the attitudes tested—(1) attitude 
toward student’s educational achieve- 
ment, (2) attitude (of student) toward 
the school situation, (3) attitude 
toward successful school performance, 
and (4) attitude toward importance 
of ‘‘an education” —to be more closely 
related to the students’ achievement 
scores than to their ability scores. The 
various groups maintained a compa- 
rable relative order in attitude and 
achievement data: high attitude rat- 
ings and high achievement tended to 
go together, and low attitude ratings 
and low achievement tended to go to- 
gether. Plus achievers, who ranked 
fourth in mean intelligence-test scores, 
ranked second in both mean achieve- 
ment scores and mean attitude rat- 
ings; minus achievers, who ranked 
second in mean intelligence-test scores, 
ranked fourth in mean achievement 
scores and fourth and fifth in mean 
attitude ratings. A definite interrela- 
tionship between attitudes toward 
school, achievement, and an educa- 
tion, and actual achievement is indi- 
cated. 
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INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES IN 
HISTORY TEXTBOOKS 


DOROTHY McCLURE 
New York, New York 


N 1949, UNESCO called on each 
I member nation to study its own 
school textbooks to determine the na- 
ture of the treatment given to agen- 
cies of international co-operation from 
1918 until the present. In response to 
this request, a study was carried out 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
UNESCO Relations Staff of the 
United States Department of State, 
the United States Office of Education, 
and the American Council on Educa- 
tion.t The study was limited, chiefly 
because of budget considerations, to 
an examination of history textbooks 
used in the United States in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

The discussion of international 
agencies found in the history text- 
books was measured quantitatively, 
and, in addition, an interpretive anal- 
ysis of the content was developed. 
Thirty textbooks were analyzed with 
regard to the pedagogical techniques 
employed in presenting information 
about international agencies, the atti- 
tudes which students might develop 


tDorothy McClure (chairman of the 
UNESCO Textbook Study), The Treatment of 
International Agencies of Co-operation in School 
History Textbooks in the United States. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1950. 
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as a result of studying these presenta- 
tions, and the understandings stu- 
dents might build from them. One of 
the key questions for the interpretive 
analysis was: “What understandings 
(or meaningful generalizations) does 
the author seem to seek to develop?” 
The evidence collected has important 
implications for efforts to help young 
people understand the role of inter- 
national agencies in today’s world. 


FORMULATION OF LIST OF MAJOR 
UNDERSTANDINGS 


To collect data systematically, it 
was necessary to have an organized 
statement of the major ideas concern- 
ing international agencies which might 
appropriately be presented in history 
textbooks. Three sources were drawn 
on to develop such a statement: the 
history textbooks themselves, the 
writings of social psychologists, and 
the recommendations of specialists in 
international relations. As a result, a 
list of seven basic understandings was 
formulated: 

1. The United States, because of its newly 
acquired position of influence in world af- 
fairs, has a major responsibility for the 
success or failure of any general inter- 
national agency. 
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a) In spite of this country’s decision not 

to join the League of Nations, many 
Americans have realized their coun- 
try’s responsibility for helping to 
maintain peace, and the United States 
has been active in international co- 
operation for many years. 
Since 1940 the United States has ac- 
cepted, to a far greater extent than 
after World War I, its responsibility 
for participation in international agen- 
cies. 

. Our present efforts at co-operation 

through international agencies have 

grown out of past experience. 

a) Although international agencies have 
had failures, much progress has been 
made in settling international differ- 
ences through peaceful means. The 
idea of the “rule of law” among na- 
tions has been increasingly accepted. 
Existing international agencies have 
grown out of experience with: (1) in- 
ternational congresses discussing prob- 
lems of mutual concern; (2) settlement 
of disputes by peaceful means; (3) in- 
ternational organizations formed to 
solve particular problems, as in tech- 
nical fields; (4) early plans for a gen- 
eral international organization; and 
(5) the League of Nations. 

Men and women of many nations have 
contributed to the development of the 
ideal of international co-operation and 
have worked together in building in- 
ternational agencies. 

The League was the major agency 
working toward a system of world or- 
der between World Wars I and II, but 
in this same period many nations 
working outside the League engaged in 
co-operative enterprises directed to 
the same end. 

. Increased interdependence among the 

peoples of the world makes international 

agencies more necessary. 

a) Interdependence has grown because 
modern technology has brought in- 


creased international contacts in trade, 
travel, communication, etc., making a 
“world community.” 

International agencies are needed to 
facilitate co-operative international 
activities and to provide machinery 
for solving conflicts which arise. 
Interdependence increases the impor- 
tance of recognizing that peoples of 
different cultural patterns share some 
of the same basic goals and that, while 
cultural diversity is responsible for 
many conflicts, it also has some posi- 
tive values. 


. International agencies are a limited but 


important part of the total pattern of re- 

lations among nations, for international 

co-operation takes many forms depending 
on the particular needs to be met. 

a) Economic, social, and political condi- 
tions throughout the world are basic 
factors in the success of international 
agencies and in the maintenance of 
peace. 

Many co-operative activities among 
nations are carried on through bi- 
lateral or multilateral diplomatic ar- 
rangements among the nations directly 
involved. 

The success of general international 
agencies depends upon the effective 
co-operation of all member nations, 
and especially of the major nations of 
the World. 

The success of international agencies 
is related to domestic problems in the 
member countries, and in turn the so- 
lution of many domestic problems in 
member countries is related to the suc- 
cess of international agencies. 
International agencies have achieved 
many important social, cultural, and 
economic objectives, and pointed the 
way to many others which have not 
yet been achieved. These activities 
help lay a foundation for political co- 
operation. 

f) Social, economic, and political factors 
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over which the League of Nations had 
little or no control made it impossible 
for that organization to keep the 
peace. 

g) Regional organizations have been de- 
veloped to serve the needs of groups 
of nations concerned with common 
problems. 

. The success of an international agency 

depends eventually on the support of its 

member nations and the extent to which 
they delegate to it the powers needed for 
achieving its purposes. 

a) National rivalries may be expected to 
produce conflicts in any international 
agency (and specifically in the United 
Nations). The important thing is to 
find ways of resolving conflicts by 
peaceful means, without resort to war. 
Regional organizations within the UN 
system contribute to international co- 
operation to the extent that they work 
in harmony with UN goals. 

Any international agency, and spe- 
cifically the UN, is likely to be strength- 
ened in proportion to the opportunity 
and authority which nations give it to 
work on real problems and in propor- 
tion to the extent member nations 
carry out its recommendations. 

By using UN machinery, nations may 
find more satisfactory ways of carrying 
on many phases of their everyday rela- 
tions with one another. 

The effectiveness of an international 
agency in maintaining peace is closely 
related to its ability to enforce its deci- 
sions. Such ability can exist only to the 
extent that member nations delegate 
authority to the agency and to the ex- 
tent they are willing to abide by the 
wishes of the majority. 

. The UN system is the most comprehen- 

sive effort to date at co-operation among 

nations through an international agency. 

a) International agencies working in 
many political, economic, and social 
fields are co-ordinated within the 
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framework of the United Nations or- 
ganization. 

Even though the UN has failed to 
solve certain conflicts between na- 
tions, it has worked effectively in 
other situations. It has also provided 
social and economic benefits to nations 
and their citizens, thus helping remove 
the causes of war and has indicated 
many other desirable social and eco- 
nomic goals. 

The United Nations is a developing 
organization, whose charter provides a 
basis for expanding its areas of service 
and responsibility. 

. Individuals can affect, and are directly 
affected by, the work of international 
agencies. 

a) American citizens, like people in other 
countries, stand to benefit in their 
everyday lives from effective interna- 
tional organizations. 

The individuals who must pay the 
costs of modern war have a stake in 
international] agencies for maintenance 
of peace. 

Every citizen has a responsibility to 
support, and to contribute to the suc- 
cess of, international agencies. Under 
existing conditions, he must act 
through his national government, for 
the most part. 


The reader can interpret the mean- 
ing of these statements for himself. 
Comment on some of them, however, 
may clarify their significance so far as 
student attitudes and comprehension 
are concerned. 

The first, with its emphasis on our 
country’s relation to international 
agencies, may help students see that 
an American tradition of international 
co-operation has been growing along- 
side the more widely discussed tradi- 
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tion of isolationism. The development 
of this understanding seems likely to 
support constructive attitudes, on the 
students’ part, toward United States 
participation in international agen- 
cies. On the other hand, if this general- 
ization is developed without adequate 
discussion of the other side of the pic- 
ture—instances when the United 
States refused to accept responsibility 
for international co-operation—stu- 
dents may develop an unwarranted 
feeling of satisfaction about the effec- 
tiveness of this nation’s activity in the 
field of international co-operation. 
Similarly, emphasis on United 


States power and world leadership 
seems desirable to the extent that it 
helps students to comprehend the 
connection between strength and re- 
sponsibility, to realize that the value 
of power and leadership depends on 


the use made of them. If the treat- 
ment of this point is such that it may 
contribute to jingoistic attitudes, it 
seems undesirable, whether judged in 
terms of historical accuracy or the 
effect on student attitudes. 

The second understanding, that to- 
day’s efforts at international co-opera- 
tion have grown out of past experi- 
ence, seems peculiarly suitable for de- 
velopment in history courses. It is im- 
portant in relation to attitudes the 
student may build toward existing 
agencies. Patient persistence on the 
part of citizens of the United States, 
as well as those of other nations, will 
undoubtedly be required if the United 
Nations and its agencies are to suc- 
ceed in the tasks assigned to them. 
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One factor in developing this patient 
persistence may well be a realization 
that men have been working on prob- 
lems of international co-operation for 
centuries, and that there has been 
progress. True, progress has been 
slow, and it has been interrupted by 
failures of the sort which may come 
again. But students will be better pre- 
pared to meet any future failures if 
they see that those of the past have 
not completely blocked progress to- 
ward a system of world order. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth gen- 
eralizations are basic to the develop- 
ment of realistic expectations about 
the functioning of international agen- 
cies. They stress the place of inter- 
national agencies in the total pattern 
of international relations. They em- 
phasize the fact that international 
agencies are not international govern- 
ments and cannot be expected to per- 
form the duties of governments. If 
students grasp these understandings, 
they will be less susceptible to the 
kind of disillusionment about inter- 
national co-operation which accom- 
panied the disintegration of the politi- 
cal efforts of the League of Nations, 
and which may well sweep the world 
again if the United Nations meets the 
fate of the League. These generaliza- 
tions also stress the fact that inter- 
national agencies have made definite 
achievements in social and economic, 
as well as political, fields. If students 
develop this specific understanding, 
their attitudes toward international 
agencies will almost surely be affected. 

The final generalization in the list 
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concerns the individual’s stake in the 
success of international agencies. It is, 
perhaps, the most critical of all so far 
as the development of constructive 
student attitudes toward internation- 
al co-operation is concerned. Psy- 
chologists tell us that a person formu- 
lates definite attitudes toward objects 
with which he has become emotionally 
involved—toward “his family,” “his 
town,” “his country,”—not toward 
abstractions which are unrelated to 
him as an individual. The extent of a 
student’s emotional involvement with 
international agencies is likely to be in 
direct proportion to his recognition 
that the successes and failures of the 
agencies affect him, his country, and 
his way of life. An intellectual percep- 
tion of the need for international co- 
operation is not enough to bring about 
this involvement. 


UNDERSTANDINGS DEVELOPED 
IN THE TEXTBOOKS 


The evidence collected during the 
textbook analysis indicated that, when 
all the groups of textbooks are consid- 
ered together (including those for 
United States and world history and 
those for intermediate-grade, junior 
high school, and senior high school 
students), four of the seven major 
understandings may be said to be 
definitely developed in part or in full. 
Three are given minor attention, if 
any. Parts of several of the subordi- 
nate understandings are merely sug- 
gested or are not treated at all. The 
following paragraphs describe the 
treatments that the textbooks give to 
the main understandings, in order of 
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the extent of emphasis accorded them. 

Understanding No. 1.—One of the 
most-stressed generalizations has to 
do with the responsibility of the 
United States for international co- 
operation. The textbooks frequently 
present the idea that this nation, be- 
cause of its newly acquired position in 
world affairs, has a major responsibil- 
ity for the success or failure of any 
general international agency. This 
generalization is fully developed in 
most of the junior and senior high 
school textbooks in United States his- 
tory and in the world-history text- 
books for senior high school. It is 
found in some of the intermediate- 
grade books, as well. 

The emphasis is likely to be on 
these two points: (1) The United 
States was active in international co- 
operation after 1918 even though it 
did not join the League of Nations. 
(2) Since 1940 the United States has 
accepted, to a far greater extent than 
after World War I, its responsibility 
for participation in international 
agencies. A pupil who studies the his- 
tory of his nation in intermediate 
grades, in junior high school, and in 
senior high school will study many of 
the same facts relating to this gen- 
eralization three times. If he takes a 
course in world history as well, he will 
meet many of them a fourth time. 
This poses a problem of vertical artic- 
ulation. 

Understanding No. 3.—The gen- 
eralization that nations have become 
interdependent as technology has in- 
creased international contacts is 
treated specifically in most of the his- 
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tories for elementary and junior high 
schools. It is dealt with, also, in about 
half the senior high school textbooks 
in world history which were examined. 
That interdependence makes inter- 
national agencies more necessary is 
implied in most of these books, but the 
conclusion is not definitely drawn in 
many of them. 

Understanding No. 6.—Facts about 
the UN system are presented in al- 
most all the United States histories 
for junior and senior high school and 
in the world histories. More specifi- 
cally, information is given about the 
structure of the United Nations, with 
some notice of the specialized and af- 
filiated agencies. This information is 
not usually pointed up to indicate 
‘that international agencies working in 
many political, economic, and social 
fields are co-ordinated within the UN 
organization. In most cases, little or 
no additional space would be required 
to point out the comprehensive nature 
and the co-ordinating function of the 
UN system. Some of the books con- 
tain treatment of the idea that the 
UN is a developing organization, 
whose charter provides a basis for ex- 
panding its area of service and respon- 
sibility. Others ignore this point. In 
most of the junior and senior high 
school textbooks in both United 
States and world history, situations in 
which the UN has failed to resolve 
conflicts are noted. In few of the text- 
books is there specific notice of situa- 
tions in which the UN has worked 
effectively. 

Understanding No. 2.—Some as- 
pects of the idea that our present ef- 
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forts at co-operation through interna- 
tional agencies have grown out of past 
experience are presented in different 
books. Each of the books examined 
contains some mention of one or more 
persons who have contributed to the 
ideal of international co-operation. 
With a few exceptions, the list of indi- 
viduals named is much the same from 
book to book, regardless of grade level 
or specific field of history. It is a small 
list, to be counted on the fingers, if 
three books of the thirty are left out 
of account. 

To some extent, the idea that prog- 
ress has been made in peaceful settle- 
ment of international differences is de- 
veloped in each of the textbooks, from 
intermediate grades through the sen- 
ior high school. The establishment of 
the Hague Tribunal and, later, of the 
International Courts associated with 
the League of Nations and the United 
Nations are the facts usually men- 
tioned. But only in the world histories 
for senior high school, and in less than 
half the books of that group, is this 
idea presented in a time depth of more 
than half a century. Likewise, there is 
relatively little discussion to show 
that existing international agencies 
have roots in experiences of centuries 
previous to our own. 

Understanding No. 4.—In some of 
the junior and senior high school his- 
tories, and in a few of those for inter- 
mediate grades, facts are given which 
suggest that factors over which the 
League of Nations had little or no 
control made it impossible for that or- 
ganization to keep the peace. In only a 
few of the textbooks is there much ef- 
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fort at specific identification of these 
factors. 

Most of the textbooks include gen- 
eral statements that international 
agencies have achieved important 
things in social and economic fields 
and that they have shown the way to 
other important achievements in those 
fields. Often it is implied that such ac- 
tivities help lay a foundation for po- 
litical co-operation. Only a few of the 
books, however, support these general 
statements by specific exa-.naples. 
Equally important, in only a few of 
the books is there a balance between 
the discussions of failures of interna- 
tional agencies and their successes— 
the emphasis being decidedly on the 
side of failure. 

Understanding No. 5.—The idea 
that the success of international agen- 
cies depends on effective co-operation 
of all member nations receives some 
attention in many of the books, al- 
though the theme cannot be said to be 
clearly developed in most of them. In 
most cases, the only approach to this 
idea is through discussions (a) of how 
refusal of the United States to join the 
League of Nations contributed to the 
weakness of that body and (8) of this 
country’s responsibility for participa- 
tion in the United Nations. 

Understanding No. 7.—Many of the 
textbooks present sweeping state- 
ments to the effect that the citizens of 
the United States have an interest in 
the success of the United Nations and 
other international agencies, but little 
definite evidence is given to support 
these broad comments. The only ex- 
ception is the discussion of costs of 
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war, which is found in many of the 
books, but which is tied into the need 
for successful international agencies in 
only a few. 


UNDERSTANDINGS THAT MIGHT BE 
DEVELOPED 


These indications of what generali- 
zations regarding international agen- 
cies are presented in the history text- 
books may be put in bold relief by re- 
versing the approach and identifying 
some major ideas which might be pre- 
sented but which are not or which, if 
presented at all, are given but little 
development. 

One of the widely accepted purposes 
for study of history is to understand 
the present by seeing how it came to 
be. It is surprising, therefore, to find 
that most of the history textbooks 
give almost no attention to man’s ex- 
perience with international agencies 
prior to the League of Nations. Like- 
wise, as noted above, other aspects of 
the idea that today’s efforts at co-op- 
eration through international agencies 
have grown out of past experience are 
presented briefly if at all. 

The idea that international agen- 
cies are a limited though important 
part of the total pattern of relations 
among nations, Understanding No. 4 
on the master list of generalizations, is 
implied in some of the books by the 
discussion of other sorts of interna- 
tional relations which are carried on. 
For the most part, however, the rela- 
tion of the UN system to other types 
of relations among nations is not made 
clear. 

One understanding concerning in- 
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ternational agencies which cannot be 
said to be fully developed in any of the 
history textbooks is that which ap- 
pears as No. 5 in the master list: that 
the success of an agency depends upon 
the support of its member nations and 
the extent to which they delegate to 
the agency the powers needed to 
achieve the goals set for it. Most of the 
books do not present the idea that in 
practice today an “international” pol- 
icy is possible because “national” pol- 
icies have been co-ordinated. For ex- 
ample, when the United Nations ad- 
vocates more freedom in international 
trade as a means to higher living 
standards, the policy can be carried 
out only if national governments, in- 
dividually, develop more liberal trade 
policies. There is little direct recogni- 
tion in -nost of the books of the basic 
differences between a “government” 
and an “agency of co-operation” or 
of the fact that the United Nations 
and other agencies which are discussed 
are not governments. In some of the 
textbooks which suggest, either di- 
rectly or by implication, that the 
United Nations should be given more 
power, little recognition is given to the 
fact that even a government can oper- 
ate only through the consent of its 
members, whether those members be 
individual persons or political units. 

Finally, there is little specific dis- 
cussion in the textbooks to develop 
the understanding that individuals 
can affect, and are directly affected 
by, the work of international agencies. 


FACTORS TO KEEP IN MIND 


It is possible to identify, as has been 
done, the generalizations concerning 
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international agencies that are devel- 
oped in a group of history textbooks 
and to indicate other major ideas 
which are not presented. When that 
has been done, persons concerned 
with helping young people understand 
the role of international agencies in 
our modern world must take whatever 
next steps they decide are desirable. 
They will want to keep a variety of 
factors in mind as they consider the 
ideas that are presented in the text- 
books and the important ideas that 
are omitted. First, in considering the 
list of seven major understandings, let 
us be clear that there has been no ef- 
fort to draw up a prescribed list of 
definitive understandings. To do so 
would be no more defensible than set- 
ting down a list of “minimum facts 
about international agencies,” or any 
other topic, and expecting all pupils to 
memorize them. 

Let us be clear, also, that, in for- 
mulating such an over-all statement, 
it is taken for granted that the objec- 
tives of a world-history course will 
make certain understandings appro- 
priate for development in textbooks 
for that course and that the particular 
objectives of a course in United States 
history will make certain other under- 
standings appropriate for develop- 
ment in that course. 

It is also taken for granted that the 
differing interests and characteristics 
of pupils at different stages of matura- 
tion will affect the choice of under- 
standings to be developed at any par- 
ticular level. Certain phases of under- 
standings such as those included in the 
suggested listing will seem appropri- 
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ate for emphasis at the senior high 
school level. Other phases will be ap- 
propriate for development with 
younger pupils. 

These factors of (1) course objec- 
tives and (2) pupil maturity make it 
unlikely, and probably undesirable, 
that, in any single history textbook, 
facts for the development of all seven 
understandings could be, or should be, 
presented. 

Other factors must be taken into 
account in determining what generali- 
zations concerning international agen- 
cies should be developed in history 
textbooks. One is that history text- 
books are supplemented, to a greater 
or smaller extent, in many classrooms. 
Facts and understandings not pre- 
sented in the textbook may be treated, 
and perhaps more effectively, in sup- 
plementary materials. Another factor 
is that history is only one part of the 
total social-studies program. Some of 
the generalizations not developed in 
the history textbooks may be treated, 
and more appropriately treated, in 
civics, problems of democracy, geog- 
raphy, or other social-studies courses. 
Finally, because of space limitations 
in a textbook, only a selected number 
of basic understandings concerning in- 
ternational agencies can be adequately 
developed in a given book. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


Perhaps the question of what gen- 
eralizations are developed and what 
are ignored would take care of itself to 
some extent if social-studies teachers 
and authors accepted and acted on the 
basic premise implied in all this dis- 
cussion. The premise is that, in any 


given textbook, information about in- 
ternational agencies should be selected 
and organized to develop specific under- 
standings that have been chosen as ap- 
propriate to the student audience and to 
the goals of the subject for which the text- 
book is written. If these understandings 
are clearly defined, it becomes pos- 
sible to focus all the space devoted to 
international agencies—whether writ- 
ten text, graphs, or teaching appara- 
tus—on the selected concepts. 

If this could be done, several 
changes in the textbook treatment of 
international agencies might well re- 
sult. The topics which have habitually 
appeared in history textbooks, some 
at all grade levels, would be re-exam- 
ined to determine which are pertinent 
for a particular book. Many of the 
topics would undoubtedly remain, but 
some would be dropped, and some 
new ones would probably be intro- 
duced. Of those which remained at a 
particular grade level, some would re- 
ceive less emphasis so that others 
could be treated more fully. 

Thus, fewer major ideas would be 
presented for students of a given age 
in a given course, but they would be 
developed more adequately. As stu- 
dents progressed through the social- 
studies program, different areas of it 
would introduce them to different 
concepts concerning international 
agencies—or at least would develop 
different ideas in detail during differ- 
ent years. In the end, it seems reason- 
able to expect, students would gain 
deeper and broader understandings 
concerning the role of international 
agencies in modern life. 


— 

€ 
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CITY PLANNING IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS—A SURVEY 


JAMES F. SHORT, Jr. 
South Bend-Mishawaka Center, Indiana University 


SSESSING THE EXTENT of city-plan- 
A ning education in public schools 
is the purpose of this study. It is not 
concerned with the substance of city- 
planning courses that have entered 
the classroom. Rather, the investiga- 
tion concerns the extent to which an 
appreciation for the objectives and the 
necessity for intelligent city planning 
has penetrated the public school cur- 
riculum in the large, American urban 
community. 

In 1948 Carroll carried out a study: 

To determine the extent and nature of 
the educational activities of planning agen- 
cies with the public schools. The results of 
this survey showed few extensive projects, 
but, for the most part, a definite desire to 
strengthen this phase of agency activities. 


Carroll found the programs in 
Cleveland, Richmond, Detroit, San 
Francisco, and Philadelphia the most 
significant of those undertaken by the 
fifty-two agencies polled. State agen- 
cies in Massachusetts and Virginia, 
the Tennessee State Planning Com- 
mission, and the Pennsylvania State 
Planning Board were mentioned as 
the most active at the state level. The 


* Mary Margaret Carroll, “‘A Survey of the 
Educational Activities of Planning Agencies,” 
High School Journal, XXXII (March-April, 
1949); 50. 


* 


New England Town Planning Associ- 
ation and the Greater Boston Devel- 
opment Committee were unofficial or- 
ganizations cited as encouraging the 
study of planning. 

Carroll discovered that the local of- 
ficial planning agencies of St. Paul, 
Dallas, Wichita, Buffalo, and Grand 
Rapids had prepared school materials. 
The Chicago Plan Commission’s pub- 
lication, ‘“‘Wacker’s Manual of the 
Plan of Chicago,’* was cited as a 
pioneering project in this field. This 
manual was used in the city’s public 
schools from 1912 through 1924. Its 
use was limited to Grade VIII and 
was optional with each teacher. With- 
in these limitations, the manual was 
widely used, and many persons feel 
that it has had a marked effect on 
planning activities in Chicago. 


THE PRESENT STUDY 


The present study is an attempt to 
view the other side of the problem ad- 
dressed by Carroll, that is, the extent 
and nature of planning education in 
public schools. 

The sample for the study consists of 

2Walter D. Moody, Wacker’s Manual of 
the Plan of Chicago. Chicago: Chicago Plan 
Commission, 1920 (fourth edition). [Out of 
print.] 
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the ninety-two cities in the United 
States with populations of one hun- 
dred thousand or more in 1940. A 
questionnaire, patterned after that 
used by Carroll, and a covering letter, 
signed by the investigator, were sent 
to the curriculum department of the 
board of education of each of these 
cities. Sixty-eight replies, a 74 per cent 
return, were received. 

Several respondents wrote letters to 
supplement the answers on their ques- 


tionnaires. A few sent letters but did 
not return the questionnaire. In such 
cases, the data were recorded as they 
applied to the questions that had been 
asked. 

THE FINDINGS 


A summary of the answers to the 
questionnaire and of the letters is pre- 
sented in Table r. 

Inclusion in the curriculum.—Thir- 
ty-one cities, 46 per cent of those re- 
sponding to the questionnaire, indi- 


TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF REPLIES FROM PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS OF SIXTY-EIGHT CITIES 
TO SURVEY OF CITY-PLANNING EDUCATION 


Question 


Question 


. Is city planning included in your cur- 
riculum? 


Not a part of the curriculum but some 
attention is given the subject 
. Do you have plans for enlargement of 
such a program in your school system? 
Y 


No 
Within the next year or two 
As part of a long-range program 
Both 
. Who initiated the planning program in 
your schools? 
The schools 
City-planning agency 
Other 


Collaboration of two or more of above. 

. Co-operation on the part of official 
planning agencies has been: 
Good 


No agency 
. Co-operation on the part of other 
agencies has : 

Good 


Indifferent 
in courses which include 
city plannin 
Course 
Books and pamphlets 
Maps and posters 
Films 


7. How are teachers prepared for teaching 
city planning? 

Teachers and board of education rep- 

resentatives meet with planning 


Workshops, discussion groups 
Visits to plan commission and other 


Special lectures for teachers 
Extension and in-service courses 


On 


. What courses now include the study of 
city planning? 
Social-studies 
General education (throughout cur- 
riculum) 
Art and architecture 
Initiative of teacher only (no courses 


No. of No. of 
Re- Re- 
¢ plies plies 
4 14 10 
4 2 
18 4 
37 > 2 
’ 10 8. At what grade levels has the study of 
) 13 city planning been introduced? 
9 0 
10 
I 45 t 
6. 
4 il 
20 2 n 
19 
1S e 
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cated that the public school curricu- 
lums in their cities include units, 
courses, or projects on city planning. 
These cities are: 


New York 
Newark 
Paterson 
Philadelphia 
Providence 
Richmond 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 
Salt Lake City 
San Antonio 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
Syracuse 
Washington, 
D.C. 
Wichita 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Dayton 
Detroit 
Erie 

Flint 

Fort Worth 
Houston 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 


Only one of the thirty-seven cities 
indicating that they have no definite 
units, courses, or projects reported 


that city planning had ever been in- 


cluded in the school curriculum. 
Asked why the program had been 
abandoned, this respondent stated 
that “city politics had thrown city 
planning out the window for a period 
of time.”’ He said that plans are being 
made for including city planning in 
the curriculum as a phase of a long- 
range program. 

A weakness of the questionnaire, 
which appeared as the study devel- 
oped, demonstrated that the ques- 
tions did not adequately encompass 
informal consideration of city plan- 
ning in the classroom. Thirteen re- 
spondents indicated that this type of 
education is part of their courses, al- 
though no formal units, courses, or 
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projects on city planning are included 
in their curriculums. This same situa- 
tion may be true of other cities, even 
though negative responses were re- 
ceived from them in this study. This 
unscheduled type of city-planning ed- 
ucation is difficult to assess either in 
terms of hours spent in consideration 
of the subject or in qualitative terms, 
since much depends on the initiative 
of the teacher. 

A major conclusion of the study is 
relevant to this point, namely, that 
teacher orientation is the most impor- 
tant single factor in the whole prob- 
lem of city-planning education in pub- 
lic schools. That this is true is shown 
by complaints frequently voiced by 
the respondents. They stated that the 
chief difficulties encountered in city- 
planning education are inadequate 
materials for teacher and students and 
an already overcrowded curriculum. 
Both of these situations make it dif- 
ficult to deal satisfactorily with the 
subject in existing courses or to initi- 
ate new units in the curriculum. 

These facts give added weight to 
the contention, held by many planners 
and educators alike, that what is 
needed is not so much a specific course 
or unit on city planning as such, but 
the consideration of city planning as it 
is relevant to existing courses. 

The fact that nearly one-half the 
cities indicated that city planning is 
included in the public school curricu- 
lum is significant of the measure of 
acceptance which the subject has been 
accorded in recent years. Eighteen 
cities indicated the number of years 
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that programs have been functioning: 
ten of the programs have been func- 
tioning five years or less; and nine 
have been operating from six to 
twenty years. Chicago and Boston re- 
ported programs in both categories. 

Initiators—The schools have ap- 
parently been more aggressive than 
the planning agencies in establishing 
planning programs. In every case ex- 
cept two in which it was reported that 
planning agencies had initiated a pro- 
gram, the schools were also listed, 
while in fourteen cities it was reported 
that the program has been initiated 
by the schools alone. Parenthetically, 
we wonder whether this situation 
would be just reversed if the question 
were addressed to planning agencies! 

Co-operation.—Collaboration ap- 
pears to be excellent. Of the twenty- 
three cities answering the question, all 
except one stated that good co-opera- 
tion has been received from official 
planning agencies. The only city re- 
porting in the negative indicated that 
no official planning agency exists in its 
community. Only eleven cities indi- 
cated that they have worked with 
other (unofficial) planning agencies. 
Of these, ten checked the “good co- 
operation” category, and one indi- 
cated indifference on the part of such 
agencies. 

In considering Questions 1, 2, and 3 
together, it would appear incumbent 
upon planning agencies to take the 
initiative in introducing planning 
where it is not now included in the 
curriculum and, furthermore, to aid 
those school systems which now give 


some attention to city planning so 
that long-range programs may be 
adopted. 

Materials used in courses—The 
most common of all materials used for 
the presentation of city planning is the 
course outline. Eleven of the twenty 
cities indicating use of the course out- 
line reported preparation of the out- 
lines by school personnel, and nine 
cities reported that their course out- 
lines were prepared jointly by the 
schools and planning agencies. 

Books and pamphlets are widely 
used for city-planning courses. The 
nineteen cities reporting use of these 
materials cited more than one hun- 
dred specific publications and many 
more general references, such as an- 
nual reports of the planning commis- 
sion and other departments. A few 
cities have books which treat planning 
problems in their own communities. 
An example of this type of book is 
Building Atlanta’s Future,’ which is 
used extensively in the public schools 
of Atlanta. On the other hand, Bos- 
ton’s Surging Cities* treats general 
urban planning problems and solu- 
tions in the first part of the book, 
while the latter half deals with plan- 
ning in the Boston region. Other cities 
which have developed books and ma- 
terials on city planning are Buffalo, 

3 John E. Ivey, Jr., Nicholas J. Demerath, 
and Woodrow W. Breland, Building Atlanta’s 


Future. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1948. 


4 Theodore T. McCrosky, Charles A. Bless- 
ing, and J. Ross McKeever, Surging Cities. 
Boston: Greater Boston Development Com- 
mittee, Inc., 1948. 
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Cincinnati, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Providence, San Diego, 
and San Francisco. 

Maps are also used extensively for 
the study of city planning. These 
maps, according to the survey, are 
usually prepared by local planning 
commissions or other municipal de- 
partments. A few are prepared by in- 
dustrial organizations, chambers of 
commerce, etc. Flint reported that 
small maps are mimeographed for dis- 
tribution to students. The Phila- 
delphia City Planning Commission 
supplies the city schools with land-use 
maps, redevelopment maps, popula- 
tion-density maps, and maps of many 
other types. The Cleveland City Plan- 
ning Commission makes base maps 
available for any com_nunity in Cleve- 
land, as well as outlines of procedure 
for organizing both neighborhood 
planning and rehabilitation. 

The motion picture most often used 
in the cities reporting is ‘“The City,” 
produced under the auspices of the 
American Institute of Planners. Flint, 
Louisville, and Philadelphia reported 
that locally produced films are being 
used, and Houston indicated that 
plans are being made to produce films 
and filmstrips. Picture slides of local 
conditions and projects are widely 
used. 

The most common materials and 
techniques listed under the “Other” 
category were field trips, visits to plan 
commissions and other agencies, mod- 
els (some prepared by students and 
some by planning agencies), and as- 
sembly speakers. A few schools also 
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listed radio broadcasts, usually over a 
public school station. 

Teacher preparation.—The prepara- 
tion of teachers for giving instruction 
in city planning is usually carried on 
through discussion meetings of teach- 
ers or other board of education per- 
sonnel with representatives of city- 
planning agencies. Workshops and 
discussion groups, listed by ten cities, 
nearly always include participation by 
professional planners. 

With a single exception, none of 
these methods appears to be particu- 
larly thorough. The exception is Phila- 
delphia’s program, which includes in- 
service courses, workshops, and excur- 
sions (“know-your-city” trips). A full- 
time curriculum assistant is respon- 
sible for the work on city planning. He 
maintains a free flow of information 
between planning agencies and the 
schools and works for the fullest pos- 
sible co-operation between these agen- 
cies in the promotion of their mutual 
programs. 

Wichita reported a winter seminar 
class in backgrounds of local govern- 
ment, which includes a treatment of 
city planning. Since 1943 San Fran- 
cisco has been successful with courses 
in community planning. 

Grade level of courses including city 
planning—As might be expected, 
courses in city planning are concen- 
trated largely in the eighth- through 
the twelfth-grade levels. Probably it is 
at these levels that the student can 
gain a better grasp of the implications 
of city planning, though several pro- 
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grams at earlier levels appear to be 
effective. 

The rationale for choosing Grade 
VIII for study of ‘““Wacker’s Manual 
of the Plan of Chicago” was appar- 
ently the belief that pupils of earlier 
grades would find this study too dif- 
ficult and that many pupils did not 
attend school beyond Grade VIII. 
These arguments would not apply to- 
day because of higher standards of ed- 
ucation and better instructional mate- 
rials. Indeed, an early indoctrination 
is both feasible and desirable. 

Subject areas.—The major emphasis 
throughout all the programs surveyed 
is in the social-studies field, with the 
exception of Springfield (Massachu- 
setts), and Trenton. These cities re- 
ported that art or architecture classes 
do work which is related to city plan- 
ning. The social-studies courses may 
be called by that name, or they may 
be designated as “American Prob- 
lems,” “Civics,” “Community Civ- 
ics,” and the like. 

The Board of Education of the City 
of New York sent an outline of mate- 
rials used in their social-studies se- 
quence for Grades II through XII. 
They noted that, while city planning, 
as such, does not appear as a topic, 
much of this material is relevant to 
the subject. New York’s “‘school civic 
clubs” are organized to instil in the 
pupils, through discussion, research, 
and socially desirable action, an idea 
of citizenship, an interest in working 
with and for the community, and an 
opportunity to transfer classroom 
training into real life situations. These 
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clubs appear to be excellent vehicles 
for the dissemination of planning in- 
formation and perhaps for the initia- 
tion of planning projects. Many of 
their current activities are relevant to 
city planning, though again, appar- 
ently, no attention is given planning, 
as such. 

Of all cities participating in the 
study, Philadelphia appears to have 
the most comprehensive program of 
city-planning education in the schoois. 
This program has been described by 
Mladjen.s A wide variety of tech- 
niques is employed to bring city plan- 
ning into the schools in Philadelphia. 
The curriculum office of the public 
schools provides mimeographed ma- 
terials, and speakers, discussion lead- 
ers, literature, and consultant services 
are available from the Citizens’ Coun- 
cil on City Planning, the Philadelphia 
City Planning Commission, the Phila- 
delphia Housing Association, and the 
Redevelopment Authority of the City 
of Philadelphia. Numerous publica- 
tions, .naps, films, and models are also 
made available by these organizations 
and by other sources. 


BENEFITS OF CITY-PLANNING 
EDUCATION 


Most of the cities with programs of 
city-planning education commented 
on the benefits of the programs. The 
advantages cited can be grouped into 
the following classifications: 

SJohn T. Mladjen, ‘‘Philadelphia Schools 


Share in City Planning,” High School Journal, 
XXXII (March-April, 1949), 73-77. 


~ 
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Stimulates civic pride, wider knowledge 
of present and future problems of the city, 
and greater interest in civic planning. 


Provides for active community participa- 
tion of citizens too young to vote. 

Stimulates a unified effort of all city 
agencies. 


Provides a means of moving teachers 
and pupils from study to action. 


NEGATIVE RESPONSES 


Among the cities without programs 
of city-planning education, Gary, 
Omaha, and Utica indicated that 
some attention is given to the prob- 
lems of city planning in civics classes, 
though no formal units or courses are 
scheduled. Hartford reported that lo- 
cal interest in city planning is growing 
and that there is a good chance they 
will give the matter consideration in 
the near future. Long Beach indicated 
a similar possibility in their system. 
Hartford and other cities also stated 
that individual schools or teachers 
have, in the past, initiated projects 
related to city planning. 

Scranton indicated that the related 
fields of slum clearance, zoning, and 
housing are discussed in their course 
in “Problems of Democracy,” but 
that no formal units have been devel- 
oped in the curriculum. Yonkers re- 
ported that planning enters into the 
curriculum incidentally in social stud- 
ies at various grade levels. Toledo 
mentioned occasional use of the re- 
ports that are published by the plan- 
ning commission. 

Oakland indicated that, while city 
planning is not now a part of the cur- 
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riculum, definite plans are being made 
for the initiation of such a program 
within the next year or two. A teacher 
workshop was held in the summer of 
1949, featuring an elaborate display 
on city planning. The co-operation of 
the official planning agency has been 
good, and the program of city plan- 
ning will be a joint product of the 
schools and the planning agency. 
Youngstown (Ohio) also reported that 
plans are under way for the study of 
city planning as part of a long-range 
program. 

Duluth indicated that their curricu- 
lum committee has had conferences 
with their city planner, at which he 
explained the work of his department. 
The City Plan Commission is dis- 
cussed in social-studies courses. Du- 
luth also referred to the possibility of 
a long-range program in city-planning 
education. 

Des Moines stated that the city 
plan is referred to in a course in 
“Community Life Problems,” though 
not as much attention is given plan- 
ning as was once the case. A packet of 
maps and pamphlets was provided for 
each instructor. These materials were 
prepared by the city plan and zoning 
office. The respondent stated that 
they have had difficulty getting spe- 
cific materials in large enough quan- 
tity for use in schools. The planning 
commission has been willing to co- 
operate, but the funds have been re- 
stricted. 

The director of instructional mate- 
rials of Portland (Oregon) reported 
that, at various times, teachers have 
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been interested in city planning and 
emphasized it. The director requested 
suggestions about resource materials 
for teachers who are interested in city 
planning. 


STIMULATION BY OTHER AGENCIES 


A few contacts other than the 
ninety-two cities in the sample were 
made in the study. The Bureau of 
Curriculum Development of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, 
State Education Department, sent 
materials which are oriented largely 
toward housing rather than city plan- 
ning as such. 

The Indiana Economic Council has 
taken an active interest in city-plan- 
ning education. In Muncie a class of 
sixty-four seventh-grade pupils par- 
ticipated in a semester-long study of 
“Our City Yesterday,” “Our City To- 
day,” and “Our City Tomorrow.” To 
culminate the semester’s work, the 
class invited parents to see models, 
maps, charts, diagrams, pamphlets, 
and a book which had been prepared 
by the class. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


No pretense of sampling the extent 
of city-planning education throughout 
the United States is made in this sur- 
vey. There are, however, indications 
of increasing interest in the field of 
city-planning education. Several of 
the respondents expressed keen inter- 
est in learning what is being done and 
what the future possibilities for their 
own situations might be. 

In a democracy the long-range 
problem of education for city planning 
is not a matter simply of graduate ed- 
ucation for technicians. Effective city 
planning requires the active support 
and participation of the people. City 
planners are coming to look upon the 
public schools as the best vehicle for 
stimulating that support. 

This study represents a stock-tak- 
ing effort—an attempt to discover the 
existing programs of city-planning 
education. It is hoped that the report 
will be a preface to the development 
of broader and better-integrated pro- 
grams for such education. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON EDUCA- 
TIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


ERNEST A. HAGGARD, KENNETH D. NORBERG 
anD ADMA J. D’HEURLE 
University of Chicago 


fee following list of references to 
printed materials was furnished 
by Ernest A. Haggard and Adma J. 
d’Heurle. The period covered is from 
January, 1950, to December, 1950, in- 
clusive. 

The references to films were pro- 
vided by Kenneth D. Norberg. Since 
films are included in this list for the 
first time, a period of a little over two 
years is covered, from January, 1949, 
to March, 1951. In the future, new 
films in educational psychology will be 
listed for one year only. 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL DISCUSSIONS 


424. FREEMAN, FRANK S. Theory and Prac- 
tice of Psychological Testing. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1950. Pp. xxii+518. 
Discusses the theoretical framework and 
problems involved in the construction and 
use of many well-known tests of intelli- 
gence, achievement, aptitude, and per- 
sonality. 

. GOODENOUGH, FLORENCE L., and Har- 
Ris, DALE B. “Studies in the Psychol- 
ogy of Children’s Drawings: II. 1928- 
1949,” Psychological Bulletin, XLVII 
(September, 1950), 369-433. 

Reviews and discusses the literature on the 
subject of children’s drawings. Includes a 
general summary and chapters dealing with 
such particular problems as drawings by 
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the deaf and the blind, the relation of spe- 
cial aptitude in art to general intelli- 
gence, and the use of drawings as a pro- 
jective technique. 


. LEE, J. Murray, and Lee, Dorris 


May. The Child and His Curriculum. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts 
Co., Inc., 1950 (second edition). Pp. 
xvi+710. 

The authors have kept the basic structure 
of the earlier edition but have incorporated 
into their revision the major research de- 
velopments of the last ten years per- 
taining to child development and the ele- 
mentary-school curriculum. 


. THORNDIKE, E. L. “The Organization 


of a Person,’”’ Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, XLV (January, 
1950), 137-45. 

Points out, in a theoretical consideration 
of the organization of a person, the inter- 
dependence of the biological and psycho- 
logical functions but restricts discussion 
to the psychological person devoid of some 
of his purely anatomical and physio- 
logical features. Emphasizes the fact that 
most theories tend to account for only 
limited aspects of organization. 

Trow, CiarK. Educational 
Psychology. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1950 (second edition). Pp. x+762. 
This edition puts more emphasis than did 
its predecessor on the influence of the 
environmental structure, both physical 
and social, and on motor and aesthetic 
learning. 
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INTELLIGENCE! 


429. Brown, GILBERT L. “On the Con- 


stancy of the I.Q.,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XLI (October, 1950), 
151-53. 

Reports the intelligence-quotient scores of 
fifty-one college Freshmen and _ their 
scores as recorded twelve years earlier. 
Little change in intelligence quotients was 
found. 


. EpEtston, H. “Educational Failure 
with High Intelligence Quotient: A 
Clinica] Study,” Pedagogical Seminary 
and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
LXXVII (September, 1950), 85-116. 
Summarizes eighteen case studies of chil- 
dren with high intelligence quotients and 
poor scholastic achievement. Proposes five 
possible causes for such failures: (1) un- 
satisfactory homes; (2) reaction forma- 
tions; (3) infantile neuroses; (4) constitu- 
tional defects of character; and (5) early 
psychoses. 


. Kneur, CHARLES A. “Intelligence as 
Structural Limitation and Potential,” 
Journal of Psychology, XXTX (1950), 
165-71. 

Defines intelligence as a limiting effect of 
structural differentiation and _ elabora- 
tion (particularly neural) on behavior. 
Suggests that intelligence be appraised by 
some measure of flexibility or in terms of 
present habituated behavior. 


. KREEZER, GEORGE L., and Swmirtu, 
FRANKLIN W. “The Relation of the 
Alpha Rhythm of the Electroencephal- 
ogram and Intelligence Level in the 
Non-differentiated Familial Type of 
Mental Deficiency,” Journal of Psy- 
chology, XXIX (1950), 47-51. 

Discusses research on the relation of 
chronological age and Binet mental age to 
properties of the Alpha rhythm in the non- 
differentiated familial type of mental de- 
ficiency. The correlations, although not 


statistically significant, are large enough 
to suggest the need for further research 
with larger groups of subjects. 


. LENNON, RocEr T. “The Relation be- 


tween Intelligence and Achievement 
Test Results for a Group of Communi- 
ties,” Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, XLI (May, 1950), 301-8. 

An analysis of intelligence and achieve- 
ment of school children (Grades II-IX) 
in different communities shows that there 
is a positive relation between the two 
factors considered. This relation is but 
slightly significant at the second- and 
third-grade levels, whereas at the upper- 
grade levels there is a pronounced tendency 
for those communities which have a high 
average intelligence quotient to be high- 
achieving. 


. Penrose, L. S. ‘Genetical Influences 


on the Intelligence Level of the Popula- 
tion,” British Journal of Psychology, 
XL (March, 1950), 128-36. 

Concludes that, although the level of 
intellectual ability in the population is 
subject to fluctuations caused by environ- 
mental factors, it is based on a stable 
genetical system. Presents evidence to 
indicate that the average level of intelli- 
gence is not dropping and emphasizes that 
‘“‘the part of the population which is most 
fertile but least well adapted to scholastic 
training” can reasonably be regarded “‘as a 
necessary and quite normal part of the 
structure, giving genetical stability to the 
whole group.” 


. SCHLESSER, GEORGE E. “Gains in 
Scholastic Aptitude under Highly Mo- 
tivated Conditions,”’ Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XLI (April, 1950), 


237-42. 

Presents results of an experimental, 
sixteen-week, intensive training program 
for adult servicemen. Reports a change in 
scholastic aptitude (average gain of 22 
percentile units) for five classes in which 


19 


43 


43 


43! 


439 


the average age was 24.5. Suggests that 
about half this gain is due to the training 
program, while the rest might be accounted 


tSee also Item 107 (Skodak) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the February, 
1951, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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for by such factors as practice and matu- 
ration. 


. SEASHORE, HAROLD; WESMAN, ALEX- 
ANDER; and DopPeELT, JEROME. ‘‘The 
Standardization of the Wechsler Intel- 
ligence Scale for Children,’ Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, XIV (April, 
1950), 99-110. 

Presents some of the principal research 
data used in the national standardization 
of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children. 


LEARNING 


. ANDERSON, G. LESTER. “What the 
Psychology of Learning Has To Con- 
tribute to the Education of the 
Teacher,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XLI (October, 1950), 362-65. 
Discusses the place of psychology of learn- 
ing in the education of the teacher. 
Emphasizes the importance of an under- 
standing of psychological concepts and 
principles, as well as direct experience with 
children as they learn, to give concreteness 
and reality to the concepts and principles 
of learning. 


. “The Relative Effective- 
ness of Massed versus Spaced Film 
Presentation,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XLI (January, 1950), 19- 
30. 

Reports an investigation designed to de- 
termine the relative value of spaced versus 
massed presentation of educational films. 
Results indicate that films running as long 
as an hour result in learning comparable 
to that achieved when several shorter 
film sessions are employed. 


. BAKER, KATHERINE E., and WYLIE, 
Ruta C. “Transfer of Verbal Training 
to a Motor Task,” Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, XL (October, 1950), 
632-38. 

Reports an investigation of the effects of 
verbal practice on the subsequent learning 
of a motor task, under experimental condi- 
tions which restricted the amount of motor 
practice during training. No transfer 


440. 
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effect was found following small amounts 
(eight trials) of training in verbalizing 
the stimulus-response relationships of the 
motor task. Larger amounts of such 
verbal training (twenty-four trials) helped 
the later learning of the motor task. 


Duccan, Lucy. “An Experiment on 
Immediate Recall in Secondary School 
Children,” British Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, XL (March, 1950), 149-54. 
Reports an experiment in immediate recall 
carried out in six secondary schools of Cork 
City. The subjects were 106 boys and 117 
girls between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen. The test was divided into (1) 
observational noting of objects, (2) word 
memory, and (3) number memory. Results 
indicated that girls surpassed boys in ob- 
servational noting and word memory but 
that boys surpassed girls in number mem- 
ory. 


. FEIFEL, HERMAN, and LorcE, IRVING. 


“Qualitative Differences in the Vocabu- 
lary Responses of Children,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XLI (January, 
1950), 1-18. 

Presents an analysis of the responses of 
nine hundred children to the Form L 
Stanford-Binet Vocabulary Test. Signifi- 
cant differences were found in the qualita- 
tive types of responses given by younger 
children when compared with those of 
older children of similar backgrounds. The 
development in the child’s thinking be- 
tween the ages of six and fourteen is repre- 
sented by an increase in explanation and 
synonym types of definition and by general 
progress from concrete to symbolic con- 
cepts. 


. Gaon, R. M., and BAKER, KATHERINE 


E. “On the Relation between Similarity 
and Transfer of Training in the Learn- 
ing of Discriminative Motor Tasks,” 
Psychological Review, LVII (March, 
1950), 67-79. 

Analyzes changes in the stimuli and in the 
responses of discriminative, motor-learning 
tasks in terms of the resultant transfer. 
Contends that these alterations are most 
clearly stated in terms of the similarities 
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existing among the stimuli and among the 
responses of each task rather than in 
terms of similarities between tasks. 


. Hartow, Harry F. “Analysis of Dis- 
crimination Learning by Monkeys,” 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
XL (February, 1950), 26-39. 

Reports a study of factors which operate to 
produce errors in discrimination learning 
of monkeys. The analysis of progressive 
improvement in performance, based on 
data from 344 discrimination problems, 
led to the following conclusions: (1) Early 
in the series the acquisition of discrimina- 
tion learning was gradual, but on later 
problems the discriminations were learned 
in a single trial. (2) The rate and the de- 
gree of reduction of error-producing factors 
were found to vary. 


. Hartow, Harry F.; HarRLtow, Mar- 
GARET KUENNE; and MEYER, DONALD 
R. “Learning Motivated by a Manipu- 
lation Drive,”’ Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, XL (April, 1950), 228-34. 
Maintains that the potentialities of drives 
other than homeostatic have been ignored 
by modern psychology. Presents experi- 
mental evidence of the role of a manipula- 
tion drive in learning. 


. MELTON, ARTHUR W. “Learning,” An- 
nual Review of Psychology, I, 9-30. 
Stanford, California: Annual Reviews, 
Inc., 1950. 

Reviews the literature from 1948 to July, 
1949, under the following headings: ‘‘Cur- 
rent Status of Learning Theories,” ‘‘Learn- 
ing Types,” ‘‘Reinforcement versus Field- 
Cognition,” ‘Continuity versus Non- 
continuity,” ‘‘Place versus Response,” 
‘‘Transfer,” and ‘‘Retention and For- 
getting.” Includes 1o1 items. 


. SKINNER, B. F. “Are Theories of Learn- 
ing Necessary?” Psychological Review, 
LVII (July, 1950), 193-216. 

Points out that learning theory has failed 
to stimulate a search for variables in rela- 
tionships with which ‘‘a science of be- 
havior must eventually deal.” Recom- 
mends study of data showing orderly 


changes characteristic of the learning 
process with an effort to relate such data 
to manipulatable variables. Holds that 
the time is not yet ripe for development of a 
theoretical construction that will yield 
greater generality than any assemblage of 
facts. 


. SPIEGEL, LEo ANGELO. “The Child’s 

Concept of Beauty: A Study in Concept 
Formation,” Pedagogical Seminary and 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, LXXVII 
(September, 1950), 11-23. 
States that children of about ten years of 
age conceptualize beauty primarily in 
terms of material possessions, moral 
values, and health and only secondarily in 
purely aesthetic terms. 


. TORRANCE, PAvuL. “The Phenomenon 

of Resistance in Learning,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, XLV 
(October, 1950), 592-97. 
Discusses the usefulness of the phe- 
nomenon of resistance, in its psycho- 
analytic sense, to learning theory and 
educational practice. Makes practical 
suggestions for transforming resistance into 
positive and creative production. 


. WittiAMs, Meyer. “The Effects of 
Experimentally Induced Needs upon 
Retention,” Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, XL (April, 1950), 139-51. 
Describes four experiments testing the 
hypothesis that presence of a strong bio- 
logical or psychological need will bring 
about differential selectivity in retention. 
Concludes that a need induced after learn- 
ing does not influence retention. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES? 


; BARRETT, Harry O. “Sex Differences 
in Art Ability,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XLIII (January, 1950), 391- 


93- 

2 See also Item 284 (The Education of Excep- 
tional Children) in the list of selected references 
appearing in the April, 1950, number of the 
Elementary School Journal, and Item 433 (Betts) 
in the October, 1950, number of the same 
journal. 
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Boys and girls in Grade IX of a com- 
mercial high school were given the Mc- 
Adory Art Test and the Meier Art Judg- 
ment Test. Four judgments were also 
made of six pieces of their classroom work. 
Girls were significantly superior to boys in 
both test scores and classroom production. 


. FREEMAN, FRANK S. “The Study of In- 
dividual Differences in the Education 
of Teachers,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XLI (October, 1950), 366- 


72. 
Presents a brief historical discussion of the 
study of individual differences. Indicates 
seven areas in which theoretical interpre- 
tations and scientific knowledge are of 
particular value to the teacher. 


. Heavey, Recrna. “The New-Look in 
the High School,” School and Society, 
LXXI (February, 1950), 99-102. 
Proposes, that, because of the unselected 
character of public high school students, 
some of the methods of instruction used 
at the primary level be used also in the 
secondary school. 


. Peck, Rosert. “Individuality Devel- 
ops,” Fostering Mental Health in Our 
Schools, pp. 64-76. 1950 Yearbook of 
the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. Washing- 
ton: National Education Association, 


1950. 

Discusses factors that affect development 
of the individual personality. Defines per- 
sonality development as a process of recon- 
ciling individual human needs with the 
requirements of social living. Concludes 
that ‘‘children come to accept society’s 
demands only through experiences which 
give them adequate personal satisfaction 
and through relations with people who 
accept and love the raw stuff of human 
nature as it is found in children.” 


. THORNDIKE, Rosert L. “Individual 
Differences,” Annual Review of Psy- 
chology, I, 87-104. Stanford, California: 
Annual Reviews, Inc., 1950. 


458. 
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Reviews the literature between January, 
1948, and June, 1949, with an inclusive 
bibliography of eighty-nine items. 


. WirTk1n, H. A. “Individual Differences 


in Ease of Perception of Embedded 
Figures,” Journal of Personality, XTX 
(September, 1950), 1-15. 

Reports results of a standardized test, 
used with fifty-one men and fifty-one 
women, for determining the ease with 
which perceptually embedded simple 
figures may be apprehended in a complex 
field. 


PERSONALITY3 


. BILLINGSLEA, FRED Y., and BLoom, 


HERBERT. “The Comparative Effect of 
Frustration and Success on Goal- 
directed Behavior in the Classroom,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, XLV (July, 1950), 510-15. 
The results of this study proved to be in 
agreement with the hypothesis that col- 
lege students receiving failing marks on an 
examination will significantly decrease 
the quantity of the notes which they sub- 
sequently take in class in comparison with 
the quantity of the notes subsequently 
taken in class by those students receiving 
passing marks on the examination. 


. Brits, RosBert E. “Play Therapy with 


Well-adjusted Retarded Readers,” 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, XIV 
(August, 1950), 246-49. 

Reports no gains in the reading ability of 
well-adjusted third-graders following non- 
directive play therapy. Refers to a previ- 
ous article by the author reporting sig- 
nificant gain made in reading, spelling, 
and arithmetic achievement by malad- 
justed retarded readers following non- 
directive play therapy. 


Buiarr, GLENN M. “What Teachers 
Should Know about the Psychology of 


3See also Item 147 (Ferguson) in the list 
of selected references appearing in the March, 
1951, number of the Elementary School Journal 
and Item 278 (Mullen) in the April, 1951, num- 
ber of the same journal. 
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Adolescence,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XLI (October, 1950), 356- 
61. 

Calls attention to information which has 
particular value for secondary-school 
teachers in their handling of adolescents. 


. Bruce, WittiAm F. “How Can the 
Psychology of Development in Infancy 
and Childhood Help Teachers?” Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, XLI 
(October, 1950), 348-55. 

Discusses the meaning of the psychology 
of development for teachers and the meth- 
ods of instruction in this area. 


. CowEN, Emory L., and BEIER, ERNEST 
G. “The Influence of “Threat-Expect- 
ancy’ on Perception,” Journal of Per- 
sonality, XIX (September, 1950), 85- 
04. 

Describes a test in which twenty subjects 
were asked to decipher words printed in 
carbon booklets. Of the ten words given, 
five were considered threatening, five 
neutral. Only ten subjects were alerted 
to the threat words. Under conditions of 
being alerted to threat, a decrease in 
discrepancy betwen threat and non-threat 
words was noted, along with an increase 
in variability of perception of threat words. 


. CRONBACH, LEE J. “Studies of the 
Group Rorschach in Relation to Suc- 
cess in the College of the University of 
Chicago,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XLI (February, 1950), 65-82. 
Reports a study to determine the value of 
the Group Rorschach in predicting scholas- 
tic success and social-emotionaladjustment 
of undergraduate students at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. In the sample studied, the 
test did not have significant predictive val- 
ue. 


. HAwKEs, GLENN R. “Use of the Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory in Screening College Students for 
Counseling Purposes,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, XLI (February, 
1950), 116-21. 


Evaluates the usefulness of the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory in de- 
termining maladjustment in college life. 


. Jones, Mary C., and BAyLEy, NANcy. 


“Physical Maturing among Boys as 
Related to Behavior,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, XLI (March, 
1950), 129-48. 

Reports a study in which skeletal age was 
used as a measure of physical maturation. 
Various ratings of the two contrasting 
extreme groups gave clear evidence of the 
effect of physical maturing on behavior. 


. Katz, Irwin. “Emotional Expression 


in Failure: A New Hypothesis,” Jour- 
nal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
XLV (April, 1950), 320-49. 

Reports a study of the modifications in 
emotional expression that occur in adults 
with the experience of failure. Two groups 
of college students were asked to draw a 
human face, using pencil, eraser, and a 
sheet containing a faintly drawn and in- 
complete outline of a face. Between the 
first and the second drawings, the subjects 
were presented with unsoluble match- 
stick problems said to be tests of reason- 
ing ability. The changes in graphic ex- 
pressions were studied by means of quali- 
tative analysis and ratings. 


. KErtMAN, HERBERT C. “Effects of Suc- 


cess and Failure on ‘Suggestibility’ in 
the Autokinetic Situation,’ Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, XLV 
(April, 1950), 267-85. 

Concludes, on the basis of research data, 
that success and failure affect suggestibility 
in a manner predictable by the principles 
of reinforcement and related principles of 
learning and that suggestibility reflects 
an individual’s previous experience. 


. McKeEtiar, PETER. “Provocation to 


Anger and the Development of Atti- 
tudes of Hostility,” British Journal of 
Psychology, XL (March, 1950), 104-14. 
On the basis of experimental data, the 
hypothesis that aggressiveness results 
from frustration is rejected on the ground 
of ambiguity and as an overgeneralization 
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[May 
nnesota which observes the subject’s apprehension Stanford, California: Annual Review, 
in de- of a stimulus situation as a necessary com- Inc., 1950. 
life. ponent of the situation. The author main- M . 
YANCY. ager 1948, and June, 1949, under the following 
of what is felt to be encroachment on the : . 
OVS as subject an categories: development, dynamics of ac- 
f Edu- and in respect to his activities and 
March, eaaiiaaiinaiadmeatil ponents. Includes thirty-nine items. 
Myers, Ropert Coss. “A Study of 471. STEWART, Rosert S. “Personality 
Ze was Rationalization,” Journal of Educa- Maladjustment and Reading Achieve- 
tional Psychology, XLI (March, 1950), pase Ortho- 
: 
rior. Compares responses to an attitude-interest Summarizes ro general conclusions arrived 
i questionnaire made by students already in at = the basis of a Gupares of superior 
"cn college and by others awaiting admission. and inferior readers with maladjusted per- 
Jour- Reports that significant differences appear sonalities. 
tology, in go out of 145 items, indicating that . Topp, Rosert F. “The Advantageous 
students who have not yet been admitted Position of the Teacher in the Recogni- 
= Pre tendency to rationalize tion of Early Personality Abnormali- 
ties,” Educational Administration and 
groups . Newt, CHaARLEs O., and Fritz, MAR- Supervision, XXXVI (January, 1950) 
lraw a TIN F. “Relation of Cynicism to Cer- : 
and a 33-38. 
tain Student Characteristics,” Educa- 
nd in- : a Discusses the assumption that, in psy- 
en the tional and Psychological Measurement, chology even more than in medicine, pre- 
ibjects X (Winter, 1950), 712-18. vention is better than cure. Maintains that 
natch- Analyzes the relation of cynicism to such teachers are more objective toward chil- 
eason- variables as religious and political prefer- dren than parents and, therefore, better 
‘ic ex- ence, marital status, age, and sex in four able to detect early abnormalities. 
quali- hundred college students. Reports men 


were found to be more cynical than women, 
and, in general, older students more 


FILMS 


McGrAw-HItt SERIES ON EDUCATIONAL 


cynical than younger. 


. E. LAxin. “Intellectual and 
Personality Factors Associated with 


Psycuotocy. A series of five films cor- 
related with Herbert Sorenson’s book, 
Psychology in Education. New York: 


Social Class Attitudes among Junior 
High School Children,” Pedagogical 
Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, LXXVII (September, 1950), 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


473. Importance of Goals. 19 minutes, 16- 
mm., sound. 1950. 
Emphasizes the function of goal-seeking 


sles of 61-72. 

eflects Attempts to correlate personality (as behavior as a basic pattern in education. 
measured by the California Test of Per- This is done by picturing a simple, dra- 

sonality) and intelligence (as measured by matic in-school 

Atti- the Otis, Stanford-Binet, and Terman tests) and out-of-schoo: vior of a teen-age 
with social-class status. Reports results boy. 

nal of showing that members of the lower class . Individual Differences. 23 minutes, 16- 

4-14. performed (reliably) lower on intelligence mm., sound. 1950. 

Presents a case study showing how the de- 

velopment of a student may be affected by 


round 
zation 


. SEARS, Rospert T. “Personality,” An- 


nual Review of Psychology, I, 105-18. 


efforts to understand and deal with him as 
an individual. 
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475. Motivating the Class. 19 minutes, 16- tention is given to development of basic 


mm., sound. 1950. 

Shows how a geometry teacher related 
mathematical subject matter to the on- 
going interests of his students. 


. Problem of Pupil Adjustment: Part I, 
The Drop-out: A Case Study. 20 min- 
utes, 16-mm., sound. 1950. 

Traces the history of a drop-out, showing 
his transition from a high level of interest 
in the school program to the boredom and 
sense of wasted time that led to his leaving 
school. Indicates one kind of curriculum 
that may lead to this problem. 


. Problem of Pupil Adjustment: Part II, 
The Stay-in: A School Study. 19 min- 
utes, 16-mm., sound. 1950. 


This sequel to The Drop-out describes a 
school program that gives attention to 


physiological processes in the newborn 
infant. 


. Principles of Development. 17 minutes, 


16-mm., sound. 1950. 


Illustrates certain general principles of 
growth and change of the human organism. 
Indicates variables which may account for 
individual differences. Emphasizes the im- 
portance of taking these principles and 
variables into account when dealing with 
problems of personality development. 


. Social Development. 16 minutes, 16- 


mm., sound. 1950. 


Shows development of social behavior 
through various age periods, suggesting 
types of problems that may emerge at cer- 
tain levels. Indicates the importance of 
adult guidance. 


individual needs and to practical courses op THE PSYCHOANALYTIC RESEARCH 

dealing with occupational and other out-of- 

school interests but also includes tradi- PROJE cT ON PROBLEMS IN INFANCY. A 
series of films produced by Dr. René A. 


tional courses oriented to out-of-school : age 
interests. This kind of program is cited Spitz. New York: New York University. 


as an answer to the drop-out problem. 483. Genesis of Emotions. 45 minutes, 16- 


McGraw-HItt SERIES ON CHILD DEVELOP- mm., silent. 1949. 
MENT. A series of five films correlated with 
Elizabeth Hurlock’s book, Child Develop- 
ment. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc. 

478. Child Care and Development. 17 min- 1949. 

utes, 16-mm., sound. 1950. Traces development from the clutching 
reflex at birth, to the mastery of grasping 
shown at the end of the first year. 


Traces emotional development in the in- 
fant from the age of two weeks to the end 
of the first year. 


. Grasping. 20 minutes, 16-mm., silent. 


Deals with both physiological and psycho- 
logical factors involved in the care of the 
child. . Grief. 45 minutes, 16-mm., silent. 1949. 
Shows effects on infants of prolonged ab- 


. Children’s Emotions. 22 minutes, 16- 
sence of the mother. 


mm., sound. 1950. 


Portrays certain characteristics of chil- . Somatic Consequences of Emotional 


dren’s emotions and deals with factors in- 
volved in emotional development. Stresses 
the parent’s behavior as an important 
influence. 


. Heredity and Prenatal Development. 21 
minutes, 16-mm., sound. 1950. 


Includes explanation of function of chromo- 
somes and genes in determining sex and 
certain other characteristics. Some at- 


Starvation. 30 minutes, 16-mm., silent. 
19490. 

Compares family-reared children with chil- 
dren reared in an environment where there 
is no emotional interchange. 


MISCELLANEOUS FILMS 
487. Answering the Child’s “Why.” 15 min- 


utes, 16-mm., sound. Wilmette, IIli- 
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nois: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 


Ig5I. 
Dramatizes everyday situations in which 
youngsters meet with various attitudes 
toward their questions and suggests the 
resulting effects on their personalities. This 
is the fourth in the EBFilms Personality 
Development Series. The earlier releases 
include Baby Meets His Parents, Helping 
the Child To Accept the Do’s, and Helping 
the Child To Face the Don’t’s. 


. Embryology of Human Behavior. 28 


minutes, 16-mm., sound, color. Medical 
Film Institute of the American Associa- 
tion of Medical Colleges in co-operation 
with the Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery and the Office of Naval Research, 
Department of the Navy. Chicago: 
Distributed by International Film Bu- 
reau, 1950. 

Based on Arnold Gesell’s studies of in- 
fant behavior, this film documents prenatal 
and early postnatal phases, emphasizing 
the development of eye-hand co-ordina- 
tion. 


. Over-dependency. 32 minutes, 16-mm., 


sound. New York: Canadian National 
Film Board (1270 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas), 1949. 

A dramatized case history of a young man 
whose behavior is affected by patterns 
carried over from childhood, when he 
was very closely protected. The analysis 
of his problems is shown, and corrective 
treatment is suggested. This is one of a 
series of films produced for the Mental 


490. 


Health Division, Canadian Department 
of National Health and Welfare. Other 
films of the series, thus far, are Feeling of 
Rejection, 1947; Feeling of Hostility, 1948; 
and Feelings of Depression, 1950. 
Palmour Street. 27 minutes, 16-mm., 
sound. Sponsored by Georgia State De- 
partment of Health. Athens, Georgia: 
Southern Educational Film Production 
Service, University of Georgia, 1950. 
To illustrate concepts of mental health, this 
film depicts certain aspects of the daily 
life of Negro families living in Gainesville. 
Stresses the influence of parents on the 
mental and emotional development of 
children. 


. Role Playing in Human Relations 


Training. 25 minutes, 16-mm., sound. 
Washington: National Education As- 
sociation, 1949. 

Sponsored by the National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development, this 
film demonstrates spontaneous enactment 
of human-relations situations as an educa- 
tional method. Deals with problems and 
skills involved in this method. 


. Testing Intelligence with the Stanford- 


Binet. 18 minutes, 16-mm., sound. 
Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1950. 

Pictures several children of various ages 
and mental abilities being given intelli- 
gence tests for their particular age groups. 
Shows how the intelligence quotient is 
computed and closes with illustrations of 
the uses of intelligence tests. 
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* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


B. FEATHERSTONE, A Functional 
Curriculum for Youth. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1950. Pp. xii+276. $3.25. 


The youth problem presents valid and 
essential orientation points for the develop- 
ment of a functional curriculum. Upon this 
well-known thesis, Featherstone, in his new 
book, A Functional Curriculum for Youth, 
proposes a limited and distinctive role for the 
secondary school and develops some related 
functions for its curriculum. In dealing with 
these topics, he also offers suggestions for 
making educational experiences more vital 
to adolescent boys and girls. 

The importance of co-ordinating the com- 
plete educational effort within a community 
is clearly recognized. Presenting problems 
likely to arise when the school serves as the 
co-ordinating authority, Featherstone sup- 
ports the idea of a community council on 
education as a useful agency to afford such 
leadership. Mindful of the variety of con- 
cepts concerning youth needs, he analyzes 
briefly and in useful fashion a number of 
points of view. He presents an inclusive and 
consistent synthesis which identifies youth 
needs as (1) motives, (2) means, (3) qualities 
of experience essential for good mental 
health, and (4) over-all general attributes of 
behavior. 

In tackling organization, Featherstone 
views the schoo] curriculum as a limited and 
selected body of experiences consciously em- 
ployed to implement educational goals. He 
considers the development of such a curricu- 
lum in terms of three approaches: (1) 
through subjects, (2) through broad fields, 
and (3) through a functional plan which he 
outlines. Concerning the first two possibili- 


ties, he points out assumptions underlying 
each and deals with values, articulation, pro- 
gramming, and related problems to be solved 
in doing an effective job. He proposes that a 
basis is needed for programming which will 
permit the teaching of subjects, broad fields, 
and a more unified type of curriculum, and 
he suggests a plan for this purpose. 

In accordance with four functions of the 
curriculum which he develops, the author 
offers a plan of programming involving five 
types of studies: (1) physical education, 
play, recreation, and allied activities; (2) 
supplementary studies and clinical services; 
(3) the general studies; (4) exploratory and 
enrichment studies; and (5) specialization 
studies. Within this framework, opportuni- 
ty exists for subjects and broad fields, as 
well as for general studies. The latter, which 
are an important part of general education, 
but not all of it, constitute about one-half the 
total time over a six-year high-school pro- 
gram as the author diagrams it. 

In a discussion of the developn.ent of this 
functional curriculum, Featherstone re- 
views a variety of problems and issues, such 
as advance planning and developmental 
planning, line and staff relationships, scope 
and sequence, and related matters. He points 
out the importance of skilful teaching. Relat- 
ing objectives, content, and methods of 
teaching, he briefly discusses some phases of 
learning and presents features of educational 
method which facilitate learning. The inter- 
relationship of guidance and instruction as 
complementary aspects of the educational 
process forms the basis for the final chapter 
of the book. 

Featherstone’s book treats the theory of 
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the curriculum and is consistent and co- 
herent and has substance. The book does not 
go into detail concerning the “how-to-do-it”’ 
aspects of curriculum building. A definite 
plan is presented in the Preface, and adher- 
ence to it makes for clarity and helps the 
reader gain a well-organized over-all concept 
of what is written. The book is suggestive 
rather than exhaustive. Much that is in- 
cluded is not new. Nevertheless, many 
analyses are nicely drawn, and important 
relationships are well developed. The pros 
and cons on issues are presented in such a 
fashion that the reader senses an invitation 
to draw his own conclusions, as well as to 
study the conclusions which are proposed. 
To a degree the book gives the reader a 
glimpse of some interesting and challenging 
curricular possibilities. These are not de- 
veloped in detail, however, and there un- 
doubtedly are many problems to be over- 
come in achieving the functional plan which 
Featherstone proposes. Perhaps another 
book will do this. 

STEPHEN ROMINE 


University of Colorado 


* 


LesTeR A. KIRKENDALL, Sex Education as 
Human Relations: A Guidebook on Content 
and Methods for School Authorities and 
Teachers. New York: Inor Publishing Co., 
Inc., 1950. Pp. xvi+352. $4.50. 


Search any newsstand for the basic 
themes of American life. As revealed by the 
reading habits of the literate and the semi- 
literate public, four themes will be found: 
adventure, science, politics, and love. Now, 
since education in a society reflects the cul- 
ture that gives it origin, a hiatus may be 
noted here. For, although politics and sci- 
ence, and even adventure to the degree that 
it can be made respectable, are dealt with in 
the curriculum of our public system of edu- 
cation (and sacred love in the parochial), 
scant mention is made of common love any- 
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where along the line. That is, in formal edu- 
cation, of course. But the movies, the radio, 
the pulp magazines, and the back alleys 
know love, and they, also, madly teach. 
Societal control of these other agencies of 
education has never quite reached a stand- 
ard, regardless of certain organizations for 
censorship and even the police. Would it 
not be better, then, to place this fourth 
theme within the school’s curriculum? 
Lester A. Kirkendall, associate professor 
of family-life education in the School of 
Home Economics of Oregon State College, 
makes a plea for this curricular change in his 
new book, Sex Education as Human Rela- 
tions: A Guidebook on Content and Methods 
for School Authorities and Teachers. He also 
builds a concept of “sex education” as the 
whole study of personal adaptation in which 
“sex” is only an incident. Indeed, although 
he does not say so, he probably abhors the 
term “sex education.” Thus he emphasizes: 


The fact that sexual interest and expression 
is one of the foundation stones of marriage and 
family life, a component of love, and a method 
whereby those in love may give expression to 
their appreciation and affection, should be 
adequate to demonstrate that sex was intended 
to serve a noble and respected purpose in human 
life [p. 185]. 


The elevation of this conception argues 
admirably that sex information should not 
become either a pooling of ignorance, a sad 
site for trial and error, a heyday for old 
wives’ tales and even parental misinforma- 
tion, or merely a prophylaxis. 

Thus, much of the book is given over to 
a philosophy for life, especially to the neces- 
sity for assisting adolescents in their develop- 
ment of standards for living a more mature 
life. Of the five sections into which the book 
is divided, Part II, “Philosophy and Objec- 
tives,’”’ buttresses this idea and makes as fine 
a case against promiscuity as this reviewer 
has ever read. Part I offers a body of evi- 
dence, somewhat similar to that gathered by 
Dr. Kinsey but drawn largely from the au- 
thor’s army experience, which demonstrates 
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the need for a comprehensive program in sex 
education. 

Part III, “Institutional Relationships,” 
names the home as an institution that can 
implement the development of social values 
but sees the school as the only viable agency 
for real sex instruction. Part IV, “Methods 
in Sex Education,” and Part V, “Content 
and Materials in Sex Education,” probably 
will prove of most worth to the school ad- 
ministrators and teachers for whom the book 
is written. This last part offers many illus- 
trations of human-relations education on the 
elementary-school, high-school, and college 
levels and is complemented by a forty-two- 
page annotated bibliography of books, films, 
periodicals, radio scripts, and teaching aids. 
This section alone is worth the price of the 
book. 

Six approaches to sex education are sub- 
mitted: outside speakers, films, separate 
units, library study, individual counseling, 
and functional courses. While an integrated 
approach is suggested also, neither this ap- 
proach nor any single technique, as listed 
above, is recommended. Although various 
combinations may be used, Kirkendall pre- 
fers the offering of courses such as “Family 
Relations,” “Senior Problems,” or “Prepa- 
ration for Marriage.” Obviously, “sex” 
plays a minor part in these functional 
courses. 

Although this book does not deal in 
sophistication to any degree and does not 
recognize distinctions in sex attitudes based 
on class or economics, as revealed by Kinsey 
and the sociologists, Clyde and Florence 
Kluckhohn, it is both forthright and sincere 
and, thus, effective. This volume does not 
affect the sticky sentimentality found in 
several other books on the same subject. If 
the word “wholesome” can be used without 
incurring the superciliousness of the “sex is 
only blowing-your-nose” school, the book is 
just that. 

Indeed, the challenge laid down by Kirk- 
endall is one to be met manfully by those in 
charge of young people to the end that a 


generation can be reared full of virtue as well 
as of personal responsibility. Only in this 
way can the author’s promise be fulfilled: 


Sex education for family living can be in- 
corporated into the programs of schools where 
the authorities recognize their obligation to 
prepare youth for one of the major problems of a 
mature individual—successful participation in 
family life [p. 293]. 


Moreover, in the belief of the reviewer, 
this achievement may be even more sig- 
nificant. It might strengthen the moral fiber 
of the republic. 

KENNETH V. LottIcK 
Willamette University 
Salem, Oregon 
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MANSON VAN B. JENNINGS, The Development 
of the Modern Problems Course in the 
Senior High School. Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 968. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1950. Pp. 
x+180. $2.85. 


In a world beset by problems of critical 
concern to our total citizenry, the study of 
modern problems in the senior high schools 
becomes increasingly important in the lives 
of youth. At no other time in the history of 
our schools has there been a greater need for 
young people to study the nature and tradi- 
tions of our democratic society, the skills 
required for effective citizenship, and the 
problems which now confront us. The De- 
velopment of the Modern Problems Course in 
the Senior High School, a study by Manson 
Van B. Jennings, seeks to trace the develop- 
ment of the modern-problems course and to 
indicate its distinctive contribution to the 
education of youth. The book is, therefore, 
a timely and valuable addition to the litera- 
ture in the curriculum field. 

With a background in teaching modern 
problems in a secondary school, with ex- 
perience as an instructor in the course at the 
university level, and as a supervisor of stu- 
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dent teachers, the author has developed a 
book that should prove of real value to all 
persons charged with the responsibility of 
educating youth for effective citizenship in 
our democratic society. Although the book 
does not purport to be a manual on the 
teaching of contemporary problems, it holds 
special significance for teachers as an orien- 
tation resource. It will also serve as a guide 
to intelligent planning and action in the 
social-studies field on the part of curriculum 
specialists, supervisors, and administrators. 

The early chapters of the book present an 
account of the development of the modern- 
problems course in the secondary-school cur- 
riculum. The initial chapter reviews the con- 
tributions of numerous national committees, 
beginning with the Committee on Social 
Studies which first proposed the modern- 
problems course in 1916. The second chapter 
seeks to determine the extent to which the 
course in problems of democracy has been 
taught. Seven surveys conducted on a na- 
tional or regional basis or among selected 
cities are reported with attending data re- 
lated to the developmental status of the 
course. The author has examined the data 
with unusual care and readily acknowledges 
the limitations of the study and the difficulty 
of tracing the development of the course with 
any degree of precision. Chapter iii is con- 
cerned with the emerging aims and values of 
modern problems. The points of view ex- 
pressed by both advocates and critics of the 
course are discussed objectively and an- 
swered, in part, through an analysis of the 
course’s unique contributions. 

The three succeeding chapters, dealing 
with organization and content, textbooks, 
and methods and materials, are particularly 
well presented and should provide a better 
understanding of the essential elements of a 
successful modern-problems course. The 
chapter on organization and content serves 
primarily to introduce the basic principles 
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and problems involved in initiating and sus- 
taining the course. The author reviews the 
distinctive contributions of syllabi prepared 
for use in several states and by one institu- 
tion of higher learning to demonstrate the 
practical application of certain basic prin- 
ciples of organization and the range and se- 
quence of learning experiences. 

Chapter v discusses the development of 
the modern-problems textbook, analyzes its 
changing content, and reports certain estab- 
lished trends. The concluding part of this 
chapter considers the existing limitations of 
textbooks and offers suggestions for effecting 
needed improvements. 

Although the author is quick to point out 
in the chapter on methods and materials 
that no single method can be regarded as 
“best” for teaching a particular course, he 
discusses four common approaches to in- 
struction and gives special consideration to 
the problem method. In addition to the 
treatment of methodology and materials, 
this section of the book considers the prob- 
lems of teaching controversial issues, indoc- 
trination, and evaluation of student progress. 
It also furnishes certain implications for 
teacher training. 

The concluding chapter presents certain 
warranted conclusions concerning the de- 
velopment and implementation of the mod- 
ern-problems course in the secondary school. 
The conclusions support the thesis that, 
while there is need for improvement in both 
the teaching and the organization of the 
course, modern problems has earned a 
permanent place in the program of studies as 
a terminal offering whose aims are unique 
and whose values, while contributing to per- 
sonal improvement, are indispensable to 
education for citizenship. 


ORVILLE E. PETERSON 


Public Schools 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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AND HIGHER EpucaTion. Vocational Edu- 
tion in Minnesota: Its Role and Interrela- 
tionships. St. Paul 1, Minnesota: State 
Commission on Vocational and Higher 
Education [n.d.]. Pp. viii+ 20. 

‘1950 Fall Testing Program in Independent 
Schools and Supplementary Studies.” 
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Educational Records Bulletin No. 56° 
New York 32: Educational Records 
Bureau, 1951. Pp. xiv-+go (processed). 

ODELL, C. W. Standards for the Evaluation 
of Elementary School Buildings, pp. 62; 
“Score Card for Elementary School Build- 
ings,” pp. 4 (unnumbered); Standards for 
the Evaluation of Secondary School Build- 
ings, pp. 76; “Score Card for Secondary 
School Buildings,” pp. 6 (unnumbered). 
Champaign, Illinois: Follett’s College 
Book Store, 1950. 

RussELL, DAvip H., and Karp, Etta E. 
Reading Aids through the Grades: Three 
Hundred Developmental Reading Activi- 
ties. New York 27: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1951 (revised). Pp. vi+120. 
$1.10. 

Scott, FRANKLIN D. Scandinavia Today. 
Headline Series No. 85. New York 16: 
Foreign Policy Association, 1951. Pp. 62. 
$0.35. 

SmitH, ANNA KALET. Adoption Laws in Latin 
America. Children’s Bureau Publications 
No. 335. Washington 25: Government 
Printing Office, 1950. Pp. 34. $0.15. 

State-controlled Higher Education in Arkan- 
sas: Part I, “Report of the Arkansas 
Commission on Higher Education to the 
Governor and the General Assembly”; 
Part II, “Report of the Survey Submitted 
to the Arkansas Commission on Higher 
Education by NoRMAN Burns, Director 
of Survey, and RoBErT J. KIBBEE, As- 
sistant Director of Survey.” Little Rock, 
Arkansas: State Department of Educa- 
tion (% Vivian Steed), 1951. Pp. 190. 

Studies in Education 1950. Thesis Abstract 
Series No. 2. Bloomington, Indiana: 
School of Education, Indiana University, 
1951. Pp. 138. $1.00. 

XIIIth International Conference on Public 
Education Convened by UNESCO and 
the I.B.E.: Proceedings and Recommenda- 
tions. United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization [and] 
International Bureau of Education, Pub- 
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lication No. 127. Paris: UNESCO [and] 
Geneva: International Bureau of Educa- 
tion, 1950. Pp. 148. 

Tomorrow’s School Needs. Research Service 
in Education, Bulletin No. 75, No. 23. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 1951. Pp. vi+ 
40. 

UniTEp StaTES ATomMIc ENERGY Commis- 
sion. Ninth Semi-annual Report of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Washington 
25: Government Printing Office, 1951. 
Pp. viii+158. 

UnitED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABoR, 
BuREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. They 
Work while You Play: A Study of Teen- 
Age Boys and Girls Employed in Amuse- 
ment Industries. Washington 25: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1950. Pp. iv+26. 
$0.15. 

Vocational Curriculums in California State 
Colleges. Bulletin of the California State 
Department of Education, Vol. XX, No. 
1. Sacramento, California: State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1951. Pp. viii+4o. 

Witcock, C. Who’s Too Old To 
Work? Employment Problems of the Older 
Worker. Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations Publications, Bulletin Series, 
Vol. IV, No. 3. University of Illinois 
Bulletin, Vol. XLVIII, No. 14. Urbana, 
Illinois: University of Illinois, 1950. Pp. 
28. 

UNESCO (United States Sales Agent: 
Columbia University Press, New York 27, 
New York): 

“International Directory of Adult Educa- 
tion” (draft edition). Paris: UNESCO, 
1950. Pp. 374 (planographed). 

UNITED NATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INFORMATION 
(United States Sales Agency: Columbia 

University Press, New York 27, New 
York): 

How To Find Out about the United Na- 
tions: Materials Available and Where To 
Get Them (Publications, 1950, 1, 4). 
Pp. 52. $0.15. 
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A Korea Chronology. 1950. Pp. 12. 

The Road to Peace: A Twenty-Year United 
Nations Program by Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie. 1950. Pp. 12. 

United Nations Picturama: “How To Use 
the United Nations Picturama: In- 
structions for Teachers” (Series A, No. 
1). One chart. 

“The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights: A Picture Presentation.” Four 
charts. 

UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION: 

Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1946-48: chap. i, Statistical 


Summary of Education, 1947-48, pre- 
pared by Davin T. BLosE and Emery 
M. Foster, pp. vit+50, $0.20; chap. 
vii, Statistics of Nonpublic Secondary 
Schools, 1947-48, prepared by RosE 
MARIE SMITH, pp. iv+12, $0.10. 

Citizens Look at Our Schoolhouses: A 
Progress Report by the Citizens Federal 
Committee on Education. 1950. Pp. 22. 
$0.15. 

“Report of the National Conference on 
Life Adjustment Education, Chicago, 
Ill., Oct. 16-18, 1950, Called by the 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation.” Pp. 34 (mimeographed). 
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